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NCEA discusses human rights 
The annual meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, to be held in Cleveland March 28- 
30, will examine the subject of “Human Rights and 
Education.” The NCEA conventions are divided into 
different departments according to the different levels 
of schooling: elementary, secondary, college and uni- 
versity, and minor and major seminary. At first sight 
one might wonder how applications of the general 
topic can be made specific to each department so that 
the discussions will not overlap one another. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one of the great advantages of such meet- 
ings is that they impel participants to explore the 
ways in which general educational principles apply to 
particular educational situations. As we have done the 
past two years, AMERICA presents in this Annual Edu- 
cation Issue several] articles which, we hope, will help 
point up such particular applications of the general 
idea of human rights in education. Father Hartnett in 
“Education—or is it?” discusses the way in which the 
rights of parents and students who prefer a religious 
education have been cold-shouldered by making Amer- 
ican public schools a government agency. Donald J. 
Pierce in “Parents’ rights in education” throws con- 
siderable light on an idea we often invoke without 
exploring its basis, that of “parental rights.” Sister M. 
Joselyn, O.S.B., author of the inspiring article on “The 
foolish art” of teaching (Am. 1/27), contributes an- 
other thoughtful essay, on “Human rights of students.” 
Rev. T. N. Siqueira, S.J., who once before explained 
to our readers how India’s new constitution was de- 
signed to protect educational freedom (Am. 1/28/50), 
describes the recent attempt in Travancore to sabotage 
those protections. Finally, Joan Christie reveals how 
refugee-students have fared in American Catholic col- 
leges which opened their arms to “DP collegians.” 


...and the real issue: democratic liberty 

At long last the issue of the public schools and re- 
ligious education is beginning to be discussed as a 
question of religious liberty. Public-school apologists 
do not want it discussed in these terms. They keep 
harping on the slogan, “separation of Church and 
State.” Anyone who studies our America Press booklet, 
The Right to Educate, however, will see that other 
democracies realize the implications of state-run pub- 
lic schools better than we do. They involve serious 
problems of freedom. It is high time we aired them. 


Mrs. F.D.R. comments on America 

Eleanor Roosevelt devoted her entire column, “My 
Day,” for March 19 to a discussion of Father Hartnett’s 
reply to Gordon C. Lee’s article in the January NEA 
Journal (Am. 2/17). Her comments are interesting 
and, in general, sympathetic. She had not seen Mr. 
Lee’s article. Mrs. Roosevelt observes, without speci- 
fying, that “some of his [Fr. Hartnett’s] statements are 
probably incorrect, too.” Having quoted him as mean- 
ing that “all private schools” have a right to the same 
“auxiliary” services, Mrs. R. wonders “whether Father 
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Hartnett would agree to taking most of these services 
out of the school systems.” Let’s take them one by one. 
1) Mrs. R. thinks health services “should not be in the 
schools at all. They should be under public health.” 
Answer: If they are not administered through the 
schools, as the Senate bill provided (without discrimi- 
nation), they would cease to be “auxiliary” educational 
services; but they would still have to be provided for 
all children, of course. 2) Mrs. R. thinks that bus rides 
should be administered by noneducational agencies, 
but “should include all children.” Answer: School 
buses seem to belong to school systems. If they are 
provided by public funds for any school children, they 
should be provided for all. This is what we are asking. 
3) Mrs. R. thinks the school-lunch program is “a wel- 
fare activity and not a school activity.” Answer: What- 
ever it is, the Federal school-lunch program in effect 
since 1946 suits us. If transferred to State and local 
public-welfare departments, all children should be 
treated alike. 4) Mrs. Roosevelt thinks free books are 
“a school activity and should not be given to any but 
public schools.” Answer: Not a major issue, but the 
U. S. Supreme Court decided in 1929 they could go to 
all children. Catholics didn’t originate the idea of any 
of these “auxiliary” educational services. Mrs. R. might 
therefore ask her question of those who did. 


Colleges and athletics 

Just a quarter of a century after the famous Car- 
negie Foundation report of the mid-twenties on abuses 
in college athletics, the issue of professionalism and 
its attendant evils has again come to the fore. The 
basketball bribery scandal in New York City has 
rocked the public somewhat the way the Chicago 
“Black Sox” baseball bribery scandal rocked the nation 
in 1919. Professional baseball survived by appointing 
a czar, in the person of Judge Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis, to eliminate all conduct “detrimental to the best 
interests of organized baseball.” No such easy solution 
is available to correct the evils in college athletics. 
College sports have to reconcile two seemingly irre- 
concilable ingredients: athletic amateurism and educa- 
tion. The trouble is that many star athletes are not 
college students. They do not enter college ready to 
make the financial sacrifices other students must make 
in order to acquire knowledge they consider highly 
valuable. Athletes are induced to enter college for 
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athletic, not educational, purposes; for the benefit of 
the colleges rather than for their own benefit. Their 
attitude, quite naturally, is: what do I get out of this, 
in financial (not educational) terms? “Going to col- 
lege” therefore has to be made “attractive” to young 
men to whom the strictly educational features have 
no particular attractiveness. The only “legitimate” 
offer the college can make takes the form of an “ath- 
letic scholarship.” The next question is this: is training 
in athletics and playing before the public part of an 
“educational” program? Or is it merely a form of 
entertainment—for students and public alike? Or is it 
simply a business venture? Or is it mostly a way of 
getting publicity? 


... and the “answer” 

These questions will receive different answers in 
different colleges. Every college would probably like 
to be able to say: in our case we can answer all four 
questions in the affirmative, except that we keep every- 
thing in proportion. But comparatively few colleges 
can say that. At Long Island University, for example. 
ten out of fifteen athletes whose courses were checked 
by a New York Times reporter were studying a good 
deal of what they call “physical education”: one was 
taking oil painting, public speaking, camp leadership 
and administration, physical-education biology, school 
and recreational music, and lifesaving, diving and 
small craft. The University insists these are not “snap” 
courses. Maybe not. Long Island is merely doing what 
many large State universities do: they provide courses 
suited to the interests and abilities of athletes, and call 
the thing a “college education.” That’s one way to 
solve the dilemma. Another way, not infrequently used 
in institutions which “lack” programs in physical edu- 
cation, is to “ease up” on athletes by steering them 
through the easiest courses available and not requiring 
of them the results other students must show to stay 
in school. On the other side, amateurism is watered 
down until it deserves to be called “semi-amateurism” 
or “semi-professionalism.” This much can be said: the 
worst abuses would be eliminated if colleges would 
require all athletes to maintain the same scholastic 
and character standards required of all other students, 
without providing easy programs. Professional base- 
ball has pretty well killed college baseball. In some 
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places college football may likewise suffer. If it does, 
the problem will be narrowed, for the most part, to 
basketball. There are ways of solving the basketball 
problem, if colleges are willing to adopt them. 


Canada’s Indians and religious schools 

The Canadian House of Commons has been debat- 
ing the question of revising the Indian Act of 1880, 
According to the Ensign for March 17, last year’s pro- 
posed amendments, in Bill 267, contained many objec- 
tionable features which have now been dropped. The 
new proposals, contained in Bill 79, will assure to 
Canada’s Indian population of nearly 215,000 (half of 
them Catholic) freedom to choose religious schools. 
The respective educational rights of State and Church 
were hotly debated. Answering a member who said 
the “Indians want to see education divorced from the 
churches,” W. J. Browne (Progressive-Conservative, 
St. John’s West) declared: 

What is the purpose of education? Is it to make 
man possess a lot of knowledge of facts that he 
can get out of encyclopedias? Is he to forget the 
true purpose of life? Missionaries are concerned 
with that aspect. They are concerned with more 
than the material or even intellectual advance- 
ment of their charges. They are concerned with 
the spiritual and moral purpose of life, and we 
should all be concerned with that. 

To the objection that education lay outside the proper 
sphere of the church, Mr. Browne replied: 

That is the chief function of the church. That 
is the very reason for its existence—to teach people 
the proper way to live. When we open our daily 
sessions we say prayers, and yet we want to di- 
vorce religious training from the education of the 
Indians. By their self-sacrifice, devotion, courage 
and perseverance, the missionaries have shown 
that they are the best friends the Indians have. 

Thank God such obviously true ideas can be expressed, 
with substantial support, in a democratic assembly on 
this Continent. 


Professional help for marriage problems 
At the convention of the National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life in St. Louis on March 8, Prof. 
John J. Kane of Notre Dame’s Department of Sociology 
reported a survey he had made of counseling agencies 
in the United States. Dr. Kane found that almost every 
seventh person seeking help from nonsectarian mar- 
riage counseling services is a Catholic. Why is this so? 
It appears, explained Dr. Kane 
that among the reasons Catholics have recourse 
to such agencies is that they desire technical 
knowledge which either priests do not have or at 
least clients do not believe priests have. . . . An- 
other reason . . . is that Catholic marriage clinics 
do not exist to any extent. 
“Marriage never was and is not an easy institution,” 
begins an article, “Marriage Counseling,” by A. W. 
Church, M.D., in the February Catholic Charities Re- 
view. From his professional experience Dr. Church 
found the origin of marriage problems to range from 
simple emotional immaturity to mental maladies in 
one or both partners. Dr. Church concludes his ex- 
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position: “Marriage may be painful and counseling 
may not alleviate the pain but may help the client to 
suffer it.” Dr. Church’s article and the June 12-22 
Catholic University Workshop on Marriage Counsel- 
ing are encouraging instances of growing interest in 
an important phase of the family apostolate that was 
urged at the Catholic Charities Convention held at 
New Orleans in October, 1947. 


Suppression of La Prensa 

Why should we in the United States be concerned 
over the suppression of the great independent Buenos 
Aires newspaper, La Prensa, by the Government of 
Argentina? Edward G. Miller, U. S. Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, has twice expressed 
such concern. Rebuffed by Perén on his latest visit to 
the Argentine capital, Mr. Miller sees U. S.-Argentine 
relations rapidly worsening as a result of this arbitrary 
suppression. La Prensa has not been issued since Jan- 
uary 26. It was closed by an indirect act of the Govern- 
ment, which supported, with acts of violence, an arti- 
ficially created strike of the Newsvendors’ Union, and 
put the paper and the property interests involved in 
the hands of a controlled congressional commission. 
“Strictly domestic affair” is the position of Dictator 
Peron and his supporters. If it were strictly domestic 
it would obviate a problem that may embarrass the 
Inter-American Foreign Ministers Conference starting 
in Washington on March 26. On two counts, however, 
we Americans cannot help sharing Secretary Miller’s 
anxiety. La Prensa is not a journal of opinion; it is one 
of the greatest sources in the Western Hemisphere of 
factual news, printing more foreign news than any 
paper in the world. It has become the champion and 
symbol of the free press in Argentina. Experience of 
the last ten years, and present experience in particular, 
teaches that when any people is denied access to world 
information, a world peril is thereby created. Further- 
more, the attack on La Prensa is combined with a pro- 
foundly questionable social and political doctrine of 
class struggle, wilful demagogic expropriation of 
private property, and clamorous denunciations of 
Yankee capitalism and imperialism, along with loud 
proclamations of neutrality in the present world 
struggle with the Kremlin. 


The joke’s on us 

In last week’s editorial on “Queuille’s oxygen tent,” 
we ended by saying: “When we went to press on 
March 15 it [the French National Assembly] had not 
yet approved the Queuille Cabinet.” We were much 
puzzled by this “delay.” Relying on the daily dis- 
patches of New York City newspapers, we understood 
that M. Queuille had won endorsement by the French 
National Assembly on March 9 by a vote of 359-205, 
but that his new Cabinet needed formal approval. 
Then the news from France faded out. We twice tele- 
phoned the information services of two of the local 
newspapers to inquire whether the Assembly had 





acted. We should, of course, have telephoned the 
French Press and Information Service here, but had 
no suspicion that we were on the wrong track alto- 
gether. Now we have discovered from this Service that 
we were waiting in vain. It seems that after a new 
Premier has been appointed and formally approved 
by the Assembly, he goes to the Assembly for his 
“investiture.” By that time he has selected his Cabinet. 
Some member proposes “interpellations,” or a ques- 
tion-period on the composition of the Cabinet. If this 
motion passes, as it usually does, the composition of 
the Cabinet is debated. If the Premier sees from the 
debate that the Assembly does not like his Cabinet, 
he may resign then and there. If he figures that the 
Assembly will approve his Cabinet, he may let the 
question go to a vote. But if he feels certain that he 
has Assembly support to start with, a member will 
move to postpone the “interpellations.” If this motion 
to postpone passes (meaning that no debate on the 
Cabinet will ever be held), the Assembly thereby ap- 
proves the Cabinet. This is what happened in the case 
of the Queuille Cabinet: it received the strongest kind 
of approval, immediate passage of the motion to post- 
pone debate on its composition. 


The cause of Campion 

English Catholics will make a national novena April 
1-9, invoking the intercession of Blessed Edmund 
Campion for the cure of a young doctor stricken with 
Hodgkin’s disease, usually a fatal malady. The cause 
of Blessed Edmund's canonization, it is hoped, will 
be furthered by the novena. Two additional authen- 
ticated miracles wrought through the intercession of a 
Blessed are required for canonization by the Church. 
The novena should interest AMERICA readers, for Cam- 
pion House is the address of the editorial staff of this 
journal. Blessed Edmund Campion is the patron of 
the residence; the example of his character and career 
offers the exalted idea] inspiring, we hope, AMErrIca’s 
pages. Edmund Campion, a gay and gallant Oxford 
man, joined the Society of Jesus during Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign when the question whether religion in 
England was to be an agency of the Government was 
being settled by penal laws, rack and rope. The de- 
termination of that small band of volunteers to save 
England’s ancient faith Campion expressed in a mani- 
festo he secretly printed and distributed on his return 
to his native land: “never to give you over but either 
to win you to Heaven or die on your pikes.” Candor, 
light-heartedness, humility and a lambent intelligence 
were features of Campion’s character. A spiritual 
audacity, a confidence in the powers of persuasion and 
a readiness to suffer for his Captain, Christ, marked 
his career. He was butchered on December 1, 1581, 
at Tyburn. His last words, spoken almost jauntily in 
sight of the gibbet and cauldron, were: “God save you 
and make you good Catholics.” While asking God dur- 
ing the novena to bestow the honor of sainthood on 
Blessed Edmund Campion, would you also beg for the 
staff of AMerica the grace to imitate their patron? 
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If things go on as they have been going, 1951 will be 
known to history as the Year of Scandals. One morn- 
ing recently, by accident or intent, every front-page 
news story in the Washington Post except one (the 
Korean War) was about crime, gambling, spies or 
graft. Ironically, right in the midst of all the muck was 
a chapter from Edgar Goodspeed’s Life of Jesus, which 
was being run serially during Passion and Holy Weeks. 

Yet the Post is anything but a scandal sheet; it is 
the police, Senate inquiries, grand juries and courts 
that have made the important news, as everyone 
knows. Every one admits that a horrifying picture of 
national corruption is being built up. The danger of 
the world crisis, the doings of Congress and Presiden- 
tial press conferences are relegated to the inside pages. 

In a way, of course, it is a healthy sign that we are 
able without fear to wash our dirty linen in public. 
That is one aspect of democracy. Yet here, as every- 
where, no doubt, more and more people are seriously 
questioning whether we always go about it the right 
way. Take the Kefauver hearings in New York, for 
instance. Everything about them suggested the hippo- 
drome. They were sheer entertainment all through. 
The New York Times even assigned two entertainment 
critics to write special stories on them. All the theatri- 
cal terms were used in the straight news stories. 
Amenica itself spoke last week of a “TV hit,” the “big 
time,” and made comparisons with “Uncle Miltie” and 
the “Schnozzle.” The inquiring Senators constantly re- 
ferred to their “audience.” One could not help suspect- 
ing that they simply loved basking in the sun of the 
burning kleig lights, and one looked closely for evi- 
dence of grease paint. There was even a leading lady. 

It does not do, it seems to me, to defend all this as a 
legitimate way of informing the public. Television is, 
in the minds of the public, a form of entertainment. 
Besides, the “public” at that time of day are only the 
unemployed and the housewives who usually take in 
romantic sob stories, though I understand the taverns 
were crowded with other daytime televiewers. 

Only those who have actually been at one of these 
hearings can appreciate their garish and artificial 
nature. The televiewer is behind the camera, which 
is focused on the actors; he does not see and hear 
the battery of klieg lights, the wild rushing about 
of news photographers, the popping of their bulbs, the 
grinding of the newsreel cameras, the multiform noises 
of the immediate audience, impressed by the stage and 
the backstage at once. 

To understand this aright, one has only to think of 
the quiet and decorum of a grand-jury hearing, which 
is held in private, where the jurors are sworn to 
secrecy, and where crime is really discovered. 

WILFRID Parsons 
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To commemorate its Silver Jubilee of service to South 
India, Loyola College of Madras last year published 
a volume of memories. The public celebration, attend- 
ed by government notables, was the last major re- 
sponsibility as Rector of Rev. Jerome D'Souza, S.J., 
one of India’s delegates to the UN General Assembly 
last year. Father D’Souza has been named director of 
the Indian Institute of Social Order with headquarters 
at Poona and branch offices in Calcutta and Ahmeda- 
bad. As a coordinating agency the Institute will work 
for the establishment of a just social order in India. 
» In a special broadcast directed to Spanish workers 
gathered in Madrid to celebrate the twelfth anniver- 
sary of his coronation on March 12, Pope Pius XII de- 
clared that the Church 
insists on the necessity of a more just distribution 
of property and condemns all that is contrary to 
nature in a social situation where, in contrast to a 
small group of privileged and vastly rich people, 
there lives an enormous impoverished mass. 
> In Hungary all the churches were crowded for the 
anniversary of the Holy Father’s coronation. Preaching 
in St. Stephen’s Basilica in Budapest, Titular Abbot 
Julius Zaymus proclaimed: “Nero, Diocletian are dead; 
but Peter lives forever.” 
» The Most Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York and former National Director of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, was ap- 
pointed on March 14 Coadjutor of Wheeling, W. Va., 
with right of succession to Bishop John J. Swint. 
>» Summer Schools and Workshops: Catholic Univer- 
sity, June 12-22: Catholic College Curriculum, Chris- 
tian Foundation Program for Catholic Secondary 
Schools, Marriage and Counseling, Organization of 
Hospital Nursing Services; July 2-August 11: Inter- 
group Education, Teaching Sight Saving and Braille. 
Notre Dame University, June 25-30: Writers’ Confer- 
ence; July 19-22, Vocation Institute. St. Xavier College, 
Chicago, June 25-August 3: Theological Institute for 
Sisters. Mundelein College, Chicago, June 18-22: Sec- 
ondary School Science Teachers’ Workshop. The Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas de Villanueva, Havana, Cuba, 
and the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, have ar- 
ranged special summer courses for American students. 
» For the first time since 1906 the archbishops and 
bishops of 95 dioceses of France will meet on April 3 
and 4 to consider—among other items—the plight of 
the 33,000 teachers in the Catholic écoles libres who 
train 1.8 million children at a salary of $28 a month. 
» The 1951 Rerum Novarum Award of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City, given annually to a layman outstand- 
ing for furthering labor-management relations based 
on papal teaching, was conferred on Frederick W. 
Mansfield, attorney and former mayor of Boston. E. D. 
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Catholics and our 
public schools 


“Dangerous” attacks on our public schools, the result 
of “concerted criticisms,” have mounted in the past 
two years. These attacks formed the subject of sev- 
eral addresses at Atlantic City, F ebruary 18-22, dur- 
ing the meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators. This organization is a department of 
the National Education Association. Its meeting was 
attended by a reported 14,000 teachers and adminis- 
trators. 


The NEA report on Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools, discussed elsewhere” in this issue, 
says simply: “Some people do not believe in public 
schools.” The “some people” are not identified. From 
the hostility the NEA has consistently shown towards 
parochial schools, however, one gets the impression 
that in NEA circles all those who believe strongly in 
religious education are regarded, in varying degrees as 
“enemies” of public education. 


Before discussing the attitude of Catholics towards 
our public schools we might point out why the latter 
have been subjected to increasing criticism in the past 
two years. The first reason was the McCollum decision 
in early 1948. That decision, by outlawing “released 
time” religious instruction on public-school premises, 
caused widespread disillusionment among Protestants. 
Their long-sustained hope of finding some way of 
preserving loyalty to the public school by making it 
a partner of religious education was exploded. The 
second reason is the ideological conflict between de- 
mocracy and communism, which has become acute 
since 1947-48. People have come to realize that this 
conflict is one between believers and disbelievers in 
God. President Truman himself has often put the 
struggle in these precise terms. In today’s crisis, there- 
fore, the religious “neutrality” of the public schools 
has become increasingly offensive to many Americans. 

Where do Catholics stand? First of all, we have a 
strong interest in the public schools. Nearly half 
our children are educated in them. As American citi- 
zens, moreover, we want non-Catholic American chil- 
dren to receive the best education they can get under 
state control. We have no more to gain than anyone 
else from public schools staffed by ill-trained, under- 
paid teachers, housed in ramshackle, ill-equipped 
buildings, where children are herded together in over- 
crowded classrooms. If Federal aid is necessary to 
remedy these conditions, we are ready to consider it. 

Our concern, in fact, is much more sincere than 
that of the NEA itself. The NEA would rather see 
Federal aid defeated than allow justice to be done to 
parochial-school children. We have been willing to 
settle for 2 per cent of the Federal funds, though our 
schools educate 10 per cent of American children. We 
have compromised as far as we can. The NEA has 
consistently refused to compromise one inch. So who 
are the real friends of the public schools, Catholic 
educators or the NEA? 
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Secondly, we realize full well that State constitu- 
tions prohibit “the use of public funds for sectarian 
education.” In eighteen States, as well as under the 
Federal Constitution, this prohibition has been con- 
strued to allow the use of public funds to provide 
“auxiliary” services to children attending nonpublic 
schools. This is all we ask: that where the use of pub- 
lic funds for such services for all children is consti- 
tutional, they should be so used. Yet the NEA insists 
on confusing this issue. It repeatedly opposes “the use 
of public funds for sectarian education.” This is not the 
issue, and the NEA knows it is not the issue. The issue 
is “auxiliary” services, which in 18 States and under 
the Federal Constitution are understood not to involve 
“the use of public funds for sectarian education.” 

Lastly, we cannot in conscience give wholehearted 
support to a system of education which cuts the heart 
out of education by barring religious instruction. In 
this country, the problem of providing free public 
education in a religious context is surrounded by very 
serious difficulties. The NEA has never tried to allevi- 
ate the difficulties. It has aggressively identified “pub- 
lic” education with “secularistic” education. This 
leaves us no choice but to withhold full approval of 
the schools the NEA has set itself up to represent. 

If public-school teachers and administrators would 
throw off the secularistic bias of NEA and cooperate 
with religious educators, Catholics would be more 
than pleased to cooperate with them. This spirit is 
growing in many places. It is the only answer to the 
criticisms which so alarm the NEA. These criticisms, 
in truth, are less criticisms of the public schools than 
of the NEA, which is a millstone around the neck 
of free public education in this country. 


Political education via TV 


In his “Washington Front” in this issue, Father Par- 
sons shows considerable alarm over the fact that the 
Kefauver hearings in New York City were being 
turned into a “hippodrome.” Crime, he contends, can- 
not be uncovered amid klieg lights, TV cameras, buzz- 
ing movie machines and the disturbances of “stage 
managers.” If we understand him aright, he is much 
against televising such public hearings of investigating 
bodies. 

We are strongly inclined to disagree with this con- 
clusion of America’s former Editor-in-Chief and pres- 
ent Washington correspondent. In the first place, 
practically 100 per cent of the strictly investigative 
work of the Kefauver committee has been done 
through private searching out of facts by individual 
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investigators. Many, if not most, of the witnesses inter- 
rogated in the public hearings had already been in- 
terrogated in executive sessions. Certainly the incrimi- 
nating information against all of them was unearthed 
outside the public hearings. 

The purpose of the public hearings, whether they 
are televised or not, is to confront witnesses with such 
information as has been previously obtained. This is 
done, it seems, either to produce public admissions of 
wrongdoing, or to involve witnesses in perjury and 
contempt charges. Very little new information is ob- 
tained in public hearings. We doubt very much 
whether that is their purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the public hearings may also 
have provided grounds for deportation and Federal 
income-tax proceedings in the case of several witnesses 
in New York. Again, although the newspapers seem to 
have passed over the discussion entirely, the exchange 
between Attorney Sol Gelb and Committee Counsel 
Rudolph Halley on the question of constitutional im- 
munity was extremely interesting and educative. 

Even if the commotion involved in televising the 
sessions interferes somewhat with the attainment of 
their public legal purposes, even if the TV cameras 
do tempt participants to “put on a show” here and 
there, we think the loss is more than compensated for 
by the opportunity afforded millions of American citi- 
zens, in effect, to attend the hearings. Many more than 
housewives and the unemployed viewed them. Many 
public officials took time out, as well they might, to 
watch and listen. 

A class in social studies at Horace Mann School 
for Boys watched the proceedings. “This is all good,” 
remarked Donald Tsiang, aged 16, son of Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, head of the Chinese Nationalist delegation to 
the UN. “We have Costellos in China, too. There 
would be fewer of them if they could be exposed to 
the people like this.” One session was held in the eve- 
ning, on March 19, after Father Parsons—prompt 
journalist that he is—had already sent in his column. 
And what an extraordinary session it was, with revela- 
tions about waterfront labor violence that would make 
your blood curdle. 

We are grateful to Father Parsons for presenting 
some of the apparent drawbacks of televising the 
Kefauver hearings. The legal objections, from the 
private-rights angle, may prove stronger than has as 
yet appeared. It is hard to see how the hearings neces- 
sarily suffer from an investigative angle. From the 
point of view of alerting the lethargic nonvoters to a 
sense of their profound moral obligation to “snap out 
of it,” we think TV is the answer. 


AIOC’s fate in the balance 


Following close upon the assassination of Premier Ali 
Razmara, the-Iranian Parliament on March 15 voted 
to nationalize the country’s oil industry. The move 
came as a blow to Britain. It threatened to undermine 
her position in the Middle East. It placed the Labor 
Government in the ambiguous position of carrying out 
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nationalization of industry at home and discouraging 
the same at the expense of British-controlled industry 
abroad. 

The estimated oil reserves of Iran are the third larg- 
est in the world. Last year her oil wells produced 32 
million tons. Since 1909 the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany (AIOC), of which Britain controls 53 per cent 
of the stock, has had the sole right to extract, market 
and refine Iran’s oil for sixty years. In exchange AIOC 
pays royalties to the Iranian Government. Originally 
based on net profit, the royalties were placed on a 
tonnage basis in 1933, when AIOC’s lease was ex- 
tended to 1993. 

Soon after World War II Britain and Iran, because 
of the latter’s dissatisfaction with the then current 
contract, came to an agreement whereby Iran would 
receive double the royalty rate. This would have fixed 
Iran’s yearly minimum revenue on oil in the neighbor- 
hood of $61 million. The Iranian Parliament, however, 
never ratified the agreement. 

Undoubtedly there have been elements of exploita- 
tion in AIOC’s operation of Iran’s oil industry (Am. 
3/24, p. 718). There has also been long-standing pop- 
ular resentment in Iran over a bitter Anglo-Russian 
rivalry for control of the country. Though the agitation 
to expropriate AIOC has been led by pro-Soviet 
groups, the feeling of the people has been directed 
against both Russia and Britain. Small wonder that 
the Iranian Parliament has been slow to ratify terms 
which it still considers unfair. 

Should nationalization go through, Britain stands 
to lose 37 per cent of her oil imports. She will then 
be hard pressed not only to operate her industry but 
to supply fuel for her Mediterranean fleet. Thus the 
entire Western position in the Middle East is tied up 
with Britain’s fortunes in Iran. The unstable situation 
could easily tempt Russia to fish once again in troubled 
waters. The renewed meddling began on March 18 
when Pravda asserted that the assassination of Premier 
Razmara was due to Anglo-American interests. 

The Premier, in fact, bitterly opposed the nation- 
alization of Iran’s oil industry. He did so for the follow- 
ing sound reasons. 1) Iran does not have the money 
to buy out AIOC. 2) She lacks the technical com- 
petence to run the company. 3) Even if Iran took 
over the fields, she has neither tankers nor a sales or- 
ganization by which to carry on the oil business. 

Razmara was a social-minded realist. He was work- 
ing on a new agreement whereby Iran would receive 
half the profits of AIOC. His intention was to apply 
these increased royalties towards the much-needed 
social betterment of Iran’s destitute people. Such a 
program would also have been to the best interests of 
Britain and the United States. Pravda’s charge that we 
had the Premier killed therefore makes no sense at all. 

The situation is not irretrievable. The Iranian Parlia- 
ment meets again on April 14. The Oil Committee will 
then take two months to draw up its nationalization 
plans. There is still a good chance that a more realistic 
judgment will prevail. For Iran has neither the admin- 
istrative nor technical skill to run AIOC. 
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Education—or is it? 





Robert C, Hartnett, S.J. 





An EVENT of considerable importance in American 
education is the report on Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools, recently published by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 100 p. $1). 

The report hit home with an added impact because 
it appeared in print at the very time New York’s Dis- 
trict Attorney elicited from several of the nation’s most 
famous college basketball players confessions of their 
having “thrown” games. Newspapers editorialized to 
the effect that our schools certainly must have failed 
to inculcate “moral and spiritual values” if graduates 
were ready to follow the bidding of gamblers on bas- 
ketball courts. The sensational telecasts of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee, holding hearings in 
New York City, reinforced this conviction. 


SHOULD THE SCHOOLS BE BLAMED? 


Let me say immediately, as the NEA report does, 
that “the schools should carry no more than their share 
either of praise or blame.” “When powerful educative 
forces outside school,” it rightly insists, “undermine 
the moral and spiritual values which the schools are 
endeavoring to teach, the efforts of the schools are 
likely to be defeated” (pp. 84-85). Blaming the schools 
is a very easy way for the citizenry of our crime-ridden 
communities to evade their own share of the respon- 
sibility. 

Perhaps the worst influence in modern American 
society, and the source of many present evils, is love 
of wealth. “The sordid love of wealth,” Pope Pius XI 
wrote in his encylical letter, Quadragesimo Anno, is 
“the shame and great sin of our age.” My impression is 
that our school system, in all fairness, cannot be 
blamed for encouraging this vice. No one who wants 
to become wealthy, supposing that he is in his right 
mind, ever enters the teaching profession, or stays in 
it very long. 

On the other hand, one reason why the public 
schools are now being blamed for widespread public 
immorality is that their apologists have got into the 
habit of claiming credit for just about everything good 
and holy in “the American way.” The editors of this 
NEA report, for example, take occasion to reprint at 
the end of their “Foreword” a passage from Henry 
Steele Commager’s exuberant article, “Our Schools 
Have Kept Us Free,” (Life Magazine, Special Issue 
on education, October 16, 1950). In his article Profes- 
sor Commager rhapsodized over the way the public 
schools had “made democracy work,” had created na- 
tional unity, had Americanized one tidal wave of im- 
migrants after another, had welded a heterogeneous 





Public education in the U.S. faces a crisis—moral as 
well as financial. The American people are becoming 
increasingly convinced that our schools are failing to 
meet the nation’s religious and moral needs (see 
“Catholics and our public schools,” p. 743 of this 
issue). This article explains the handicaps govern- 
ment-run schools are under. 


people into one nation. This is a very one-sided way 

to interpret our history. Still, I agree with Mr. Com- 

mager when he says: 
Schools reflect the society they serve. Many of the 
failures we ascribe to contemporary education are 
in fact failures of our society as a whole....A 
society that slurs over fundamental principles and 
takes refuge in the superficial and the ephemeral 
cannot demand that its schools instruct in abiding 
values. 


People do not stop living, stop making free choices, 
when they leave school. If they become “worldly,” the 
education they have received as youths can be blamed 
only in part. They are responsible adults. Let every 
man and woman among us examine his conscience: 
have I, in my day-to-day family, business, professional 
and social activities, followed an unswerving line of 
honest, upright conduct? Or have I, here and there, 
“cut corners”? The heart of each one of us is the place 
to start looking for the broken threads in the moral 
texture of our world. 


THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL 


My intention is not to “slur over” the responsibility 
of education, however. It is to examine the religious 
function of education and to make an appraisal of the 
report on Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools in the light of that function. 

Where does one start? There are two starting points. 
Religious educators, Catholic and non-Catholic, start 
with religion as the central concern of human exis- 
tence. They start with man’s purpose on this planet, 
which is to learn to live in such a way as to save his 
immortal soul. To a believer, it is that simple. The 
main purpose of education, then, is to instruct the 
unfolding personalities of the young in the divine 
purpose God had in creating them. Education has 
many extremely important secondary purposes: to 
develop the skills necessary to further learning, to 
prepare for a useful life on earth—as an individual, 
as a member of a family, as a self-supporting member 
of the community, as an intelligent citizen. 

This starting point obviously emphasizes the rights 
of parents to shape the early education of their chil- 
dren. They, under God, have brought their children 
into this world. Theirs is the primary duty to set their 
children on the right road from the start. The school, 
as Donald J. Pierce explains in his article in this issue, 
is delegated by parents to carry out, much better than 
parents can carry out, the formal education of their 
children, especially in religion. 

Parents, in turn, are obliged to recognize the rights 
of two great institutions which also have a legitimate 
and necessary interest in the education of children. 
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These are (for those who see that the Catholic Church 

is the Church of Christ) the Church; and for all, the 
state. The people of a state can certainly decide to 
facilitate the provision of adequate educational facil- 
ities for all, on an equal basis, through taxes levied on 
all citizens. The state can supervise education to make 
sure its purposes are fulfilled. Since Catholic parents 
recognize that euucation must be essentially religious 
and that God has established the Catholic Church to 
supervise the religious education of her members, 
they will work in cooperation with the Church. 

Non-Catholics who start with religion as man’s cen- 
tral concern have a somewhat 
different problem. They may | 
organize their schools in vari- 
ous ways. But their education- 
al philosophy is really very 
similar to that of Catholics. I 
have been impressed by pub- 
lications of the International 
Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Its religious educators 
hold the same _ philosophy 
Cardinal Newman expounded 
so brilliantly in his Idea of a 
University, that religion is the 
hub holding all the spokes 
(the other fields of knowl- | 
edge) in place in the educa- ||| <ll 
tional system. 

There is quite a different 
starting point, of course, and 
it is the one used by the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA in drawing 
up its report. This assumes 
that education is primarily a 
function of government. “Pub- 
lic” education, therefore, is 
the normal thing. Nonpublic 
schools are “permitted” by the 
state (pp. 5, 75, 77). The 
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we would say it had been “nationalized.” Since the 
system has been in vogue for over a hundred years, 
however, and is spread over so many sovereignties, 
even so resourceful a verbalizer as Westbrook Pegler 
has not come up with an epithet to describe this form 
of state socialism. 

Anyway, it certainly puts religion on the outside 
looking in. The reason is extremely simple: we’ve made 
education a department of state, and have prohibited 
the state from teaching religion. Result: universal, 
compulsory education, with tax-support restricted to 
“public” (i.e., government-run) schools and religion 
ipso facto excluded from the 
system. 


Anp Now “Mora AND 
SprriruAL VALUES” 


Perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing about this “solution” 
to the problem of American 
education is that it has never 
really satisfied our people. It 
seemed to satisfy most Protes- 
tants so long as Protestants 
managed to teach as much of 
Protestantism as they thought 
essential through the public 
schools. Dr. W. S. Fleming, 
for example, in his God in Our 
Public Schools (1942) calls 
attention to the way “the 
Book” (the Bible) was re- 
quired reading in the public 
schools until the 1870's. Meth- 
odist Bishop Fred Peirce Cor- 
son declared in late 1949: 
But from the beginning of 
the Republic [sic] until the 
turn of the twentieth cen- . 
tury the typical American 
public school was an impor- 
tant factor in the communi- 
cation of religious knowl- 
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American state, of course, is 
based on “consent” (pp. 22-23), so the NEA starts with 
a state in which the people—including parents—have 
“consented” to the transfer of education to govern- 
ment. 

In this system, parental rights take a back seat. 
Parents should “cooperate” with the public schools, 
especially through the Parent-Teacher Association. But 
“citizens other than parents” should have a voice in 
“broad educational policies’—“since people with chil- 
dren in the public schools ordinarily constitute a mi- 
nority of the adult population” (p. 97). 

The use of the term “permitted” in speaking of the 
right of groups to run their own schools and the rather 
cavalier treatment of parents strike me as really 
ominous. Of the “partners” in American public educa- 
tion, the state is clearly recognized as dominant. If 
public education were controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment instead of by forty-eight individual States, 
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It wasn’t the Catholic religion, I might add, which was 
so communicated. The Bishop isn’t very happy, how- 
ever, about the public schools today: 

Today the public school is not only ceasing to be 

a colleague in religious teaching and training, but 

by its attitude of exclusion, as well as separation, 

and its renunciation of responsibility, it is becom- 
ing an obstacle in the way of adequate religious 

education (Vital Speeches, December 19, 1949, p. 

146). 

The public-school response to such criticism, which 
has been mounting, is the report on Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values in the Public Schools. A while back the 
defense was: “Why, we already teach moral and 
spiritual values.” That was the reply Gordon C. Lee 
tried to palm off on the readers of the NEA Journal in 
January (cf. AM. 2/17, pp. 581-583). The NEA has 
rather let down its apologist by admitting this isn’t 
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“religion” and by suggesting, rather loudly, that teach- 
ing of these “undenominational” values should be 
stepped up. 

Frankly, I rather like the report. It is well-organized, 
well-written and persuasive. It makes public education 
look much better, I think, than it can ever be. It seems 
to assume that all public-school teachers are “un- 
spoiled,” if I may use the term, by Deweyism, Darwin- 
ism, pragmatism, moral relativism, Freudianism and 
Marxism. As far as teaching civic virtues are con- 
cerned, it looks good. It is pretty weak on “Sanctions,” 
admitting that religion, which is out of bounds in 
public education, “adds a unique emphasis to moral 
and spiritual values” (p. 870). About these it says 
nothing new, except to dress them up for another try. 

The NEA never did like “released time,” which un- 
derscored the most glaring gap in public education. It 
doesn’t even give “dismissed time” a bow. It (rightly, 
I think) holds out no hope for the “lowest common de- 
nominator” type of course in state schools. This report 
goes in strongly for another solution, that of teaching 
“about” religion. Something could be done about this, 
I think, if a way could be found to teach teachers-in- 
training (informally, of course) more “about” religion. 
Much of the criticism of the public schools arises from 
the way they tend to ignore religion completely, to 
give the impression (by implication) that it really 
does not matter. If public-school teachers could man- 
age to advert, as occasion arises, to the community 
work religious groups are doing, this would be a great 
gain. I very much doubt the feasibility of going further 
than explaining what needs to be explained doctrinally 
in the course of teaching secular subjects. 

The heartening thing about this report is that it 
seems to indicate a change of mind on the part of the 
NEA regarding the importance of religious belief. It 
asks public-school teachers to show themselves “sym- 
pathetic” towards the beliefs of children, and to avoid 
whatever would conflict with their beliefs. The NEA 
would insist that all this has been done, but its em- 
phasis on the need of doing it implies the opposite. 

What puzzles me is that the NEA doesn’t think that 
the school is the natural place to teach religion. That’s 
for the “home” and the “church.” All the school is 
supposed to do is teach respect for human personality, 
moral responsibility, brotherhood, the “pursuit of hap- 
piness’—which it explains almost entirely in secular 
terms (pp. 28 ff)—and the like. It can’t explain why 
it teaches these values, in religious terms. 

In other words, since the American people have 
turned the education of the young over to a state 
agency, our children must be left to find out, on the 
side, not only why God created them, not only what 
He expects of them, but whether there is such a thing 
as a set of religious truths about human purposes. 
Put in its simplest terms, our public schools are ex- 
pected to teach everything about human life except 
what it is most important for a human being to know. 
This report insists that if any conflict arises as to what 
the main purpose of public schooling is, “there must 
be no question whatsoever as to the willingness of the 





school to subordinate all other considerations to those 
which concern moral and spiritual standards” (p. 54). 
That is as far as it can go. The report admits that “the 
American democracy is grounded in a religious tradi- 
tion” (p. 73), but that the public schools cannot teach 
what that religious tradition is. 

Instruction in “moral and spiritual values” should 
not be regarded by home or church “as a substitute 
for religious instruction” (p. 79). That is not the dan- 
ger: the danger is that the “character education” of 
state schools will be regarded by the schools and their 
pupils as a substitute. 

The ultimate question, of course, is whether or not 
religion is of the essence of true education. If it is, 
the public schools cannot, in the true sense of the 
word, educate. Teaching “moral and spiritual values” 
may be the closest thing to giving a real education. 
This report explains how to go about making the best 
of things as they stand. It does so quite well. 


Parents’ rights 
in public education 





Donald J. Pierce 





Tus IS AN AGE of public education. For the past 
century or more, governments have concerned them- 
selves increasingly with schools. Before that time the 
instruction of the young was commonly regarded as a 
private matter and was left in the hands of the family, 
the church and the individual. Schools existed, of 
course. But they were, in most instances, neither con- 
trolled nor supported by the state. In that atmosphere 
it was not difficult to maintain the principle that 
parents had the right to control the education of their 
children. 

Today all this has been changed. Government every- 
where has made the instruction of youth so completely 
a public business that the rights and the duties of 
parents tend to be ignored, denied and forgotten. The 
results of this condition are often deporable. 

The main reason why complete public control of 
education is a bad thing is that it is unnatural. In the 
natural order culture depends on religion; and _re- 
ligion, in turn, depends on parentage. The first of these 
two truths is not nearly so obvious as is the second. 
If we stopped a dozen people in the street and asked 
them the origin of their religious beliefs all, or almost 
all, would say, “My parents.” But if the same people 
were asked to give the source of their intellectual and 
moral culture, they would all give the names of schools 





Mr. Pierce, who contributed “Canada lets parents 
choose” to our symposium on Democracy and Religious 
Education, April 23, 1949, is a Canadian author and 
teacher. 
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or of teachers. Few, if any, would think of mentioning 
their parents or their religion. 

Yet a moment’s reflection would remind any rea- 
sonably well-informed person that cultures vary 
throughout the world with religion. Culture among 
Mohammedan peoples owes its distinguishing features 
largely to the Mohammedan religion; among Christian 
peoples, to the Christian religion. At this point a dis- 
turbing question suggests itself: if culture depends 
on religion, what gods are worshipped by the pro- 
moters of modern “undenominational” education? 

There is no need here to attempt to identify the 
religious beliefs of so-called “nonsectarian” educators. 
It is sufficient to point out that such people have re- 
ligions, whether or not they know or admit it. These 
religions play an essential part in determining the 
culture promoted by the schools they teach in or ad- 
minister. In so far as there is a conflict between such 
religions and those of the pupils or of the parents of 
pupils, an unnatural condition is produced. 

Now if a child receives one religion from its parents 
and attempts to imbibe culture from an educational 
system devised by people devoted to a conflicting re- 
ligion, he becomes confused and frustrated. For the 
culture of his educators is out of harmony with the 
religion he has received from his parents, and the gap 
cannot be bridged. Either the child will tend to aban- 
don the beliefs he acquired at home or he will pay 
only lip service to the school’s teachings. 

The only way to avoid a harmful or even disastrous 
conflict in the child’s mind between religious and 
secular education is to make sure that the two are 
reconciled. This reconciliation must be done mainly 
by the parents. The child begins his life with his par- 
ents and receives his religion from them in his infancy. 
The knowledge that he later acquires at schoo] should 
therefore be made to conform to his religious beliefs. 
No one can go to school for an education first, and 
afterwards secure parents and a religious home en- 
vironment tailored to what the school teaches. 

Since the parents decide what is to be the religion 
of their child, it is obviously their added responsibility 
to make sure that the child’s education in secular mat- 
ters is as thoroughly as possible in agreement with 
his religion. This means that it is the duty of parents 
to see to it that the school their child attends does not 
do violence to his religious beliefs. 

At this point the promoter of the “public” or “non- 
sectarian” school is likely to interrupt with the ques- 
tion: “How can parents exercise such a responsibility 
in a country where education is universal, compulsory 
and controlled by officials whose religious views may 
or may not be the same as those of any particular fam- 
ily?” The answer is that the action of governments 
cannot*and does not relieve parents of their responsi- 
bility for the education of their children. If the state at- 
tempts to impose upon the family any sort of educa- 
tional system, parents have a duty 1) to satisfy them- 
selves that the culture imparted in the schools is not 
hostile to their religion; 2) to take measures to bring 
the schools into line with their own beliefs; or 3) to 
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find other means of educating their children. The truth 
of this proposition cannot be altered by fashion or by 
“authorities,” whether educational or political. 

This is not to deny that governments have the right 
to see that children receive an adequate education. 
They have that right. Indeed, it becomes their duty 
in so far as parents are unable or unwilling to dis- 
charge their educational responsibilities. But the fam- 
ily, and the religion and culture of the members of 
families, take precedence over political authorities. 
Even when the state is called upon, through the failure 
of the family, to make sure that a child receives an 
education, it is still the duty of those who act for the 
government to do all in their power to avoid a conflict 
between the instruction the child receives and the re- 
ligious principles of the parents. 

The state has no right to act contrary to the natural 
moral relationship of parent and child. This principle 
has been violated by many a government. Such viola- 
tion is particularly characteristic of modern totalitarian 
regimes, like those of Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia. In the English-speaking world, which 
has inherited much of its legal structure from medieval 
Christendom, public opinion has, on the whole, not 
yet submitted to the idea that governments have a 
right completely to contro] education of the young. 

Where even the English-speaking world largely fails 
to defend the family against the unwarranted en- 
croachments of the State is in the financial support of 
schools. To the extent that instruction is a public con- 
cern—and Catholic teaching agrees that it is, to a con- 
siderable extent—governments have the right to levy 
taxes to maintain schools. But the state has a cor- 
relative duty with parents in securing the instruction 
the parents judge appropriate for their children. This 
is a principle which is honored more in the breach than 
in the observance today, though it receives full recog- 
nition in some places, such as Quebec, where Protes- 
tant schools enjoy complete public support. 

Many modern educationists oppose the use of pub- 
lic funds to support what they call “sectarian” schools. 
They base their opposition on the principle that 
Church and State should be kept “separate.” They fail 
to realize, it seems, that in resisting the use of “public” 
money to support “sectarian” education it is they who 
are advocating the union of Church and State. 

The basis for this charge can be stated rather simply. 
The school that substitutes for the religion which a 
child has received from his parents a set of beliefs in- 
compatible with his family beliefs is invading the field 
of religious instruction. If such a school is maintained 
by the state, the government itself is interfering in 
religion, subordinating the religion of parents to its 
own culture-system. The most common form this new 
type of union of Church and State assumes today is 
to “establish,”-by means of government. schools, the 


“religion of democracy” as a substitute for the ortho- | | 


dox religion children learn from their parents. In sim- 
ple terms, the state compulsorily taxes parents to sup- 
port schools which ignore the religious beliefs of the 
tax-paying parents. Public schools impose civic ideals 
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as the ultimate values in human life. They make a 
religion out of such ideals and indoctrinate children in 
them through state agencies. This is union of Church 
and State, or at least of State and “religion,” in its 
1951 version. 

The only way for governments to avoid such inter- 
ference in religion is to allow parents to determine 
how their fair share of public educational funds is to 
be used to satisfy the religious beliefs of the very peo- 
ple who pay the taxes. This system seems too demo- 
cratic for the educational bureaucrats who run our 
government school systems. The only reason they can 
continue to pass off their slogan of “separation of 
Church and State” on a gullible public is that so few 
people stop to ask who is being democratic and who 
authoritarian in the school controversy. 

Most of the present-day propaganda by opponents 
of state aid to religious schools is merely self-interested 
“bunk.” Such opponents are trying to make control of 
education more and more bureaucratic and absolute, 
free from control by either parents or voters. The pur- 
pose of the movement is not, despite the shibboleths 
used, to preserve “democracy.” It is to destroy democ- 
racy in education, the “rule of the people,” and to re- 
place it by the arbitrary power of a self-constituted 
pressure-group which is more interested in controlling 
well-paying teaching and administrative posts than in 
serving the needs of children as determined by their 
parents. 


To the advocates of state monopoly of education, 
their own arguments seem attractive less because they 
are sound than because they are so effective. Hence 
the appeal to the principle of “separation” of Church 
and State by people who are in reality seeking to give 
the state power over religion. The reason they must 
have this power over religion is that religious groups 
seem to offer the only opposition to those whose eco- 
nomic and emotional interests lie in a state monopoly 
of education and of the funds the state collects and 
disburses for educational purposes. When they call 
these funds “public” they seem to think they have 
eliminated any claim parents might have to determine 
their use. For some unaccountable reason, the public- 
school people seem to think religious-minded taxpay- 
ers are not part of the taxpaying “public.” 

Parents must rediscover and insist upon their rights, 
both as parents and as taxpayers. They cannot in con- 
science abdicate their own responsibilities towards 
their children. They can delegate their authority to 
teach, but they cannot delegate their responsibility 
to oversee how that delegated authority is exercised. 
If they continue to be as remiss as they have hitherto 
been in many countries—including, I believe, the Unit- 
ed States—they will have no one but themselves to 
blame if socialism and statism make heavy inroads into 
our modern democracies. If the schools themselves 
are organized on statist lines, will not society itself 
be before too long? 
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MARYWOO 
COLLEGE | 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Undergraduate Program: 
A.B., BS. and Mus.B. Degrees 
Graduate Program: 
M.A., MS., and MS. in LS. Degrees 
Fully Accredited 


Students prepared for careers in Music, Teaching—Elementary 
and Secondary—Medicine, Law, Dramatics, Dietetics, Secre- 
tarial Science, Clinical Psychology, Radio, Librarianship, 
Art, Nursing, Social Service, and Science. Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for organists and choirmasters. Supervisors’ 
courses in Music and Art. 
Registered for Teacher's License by New York 
Board of Regents 


Address: REGISTRAR 
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Academy 


IN WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Resident and day school for girls on shores 
of beautiful Lake Worth, flowing out to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Grades one to twelve. Fully 
accredited. New buildings. All sports. Music, 
Art, Dramatics. Directed by the Sisters of 
Saint Dominic. For catalog and information 
address Registrar, Rosarian Academy, West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 
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Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, library 
science, fine arts. Unusually beautiful location. Exten- 


sive campus. 
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DP collegian 





Joan Christie 





Ey EN THOUGH he wore the frosh beanie and 
laughed as heartily as his fellows at the gay indignities 
of hazing, this college freshman was not of the Andy 
Hardy variety. His manner was not so casual; his eyes 
were more penetrating. A foreign accent colored his 
speech. 


This was a DP student. He was one of 174 sponsored 
by Catholic colleges and universities in the United 
States. 


Before Congress passed the Displaced Persons Act 
in June, 1948, this youth was numbered among the 
10,000 DP students struggling to continue their edu- 
cation in the deadening surroundings of camps main- 
tained by the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) in Germany, Austria and Italy. They were 
plagued with all manner of difficulties. 


There were the periodic transfers from one area to 
another. Academic schedules were disrupted on short 
notice when a professor was called forward for emi- 
gration. Laboratories bore the scars of past bombing 
attacks. Shells of former buildings served as libraries. 


Still, the most promising young people of the dis- 
placed nationalities persevered in their studies. They 
were spurred by a realization that they would be the 
ones called to assume leadership in their homelands if 
ever the blight of communism passed. 


Marta Kilezer, a Hungarian student now resettled at 
Marian College, Indianapolis, gives expression to this 
sense of vocation: 


Despite their difficulties and their need, they [the 
DP students] never forget that they dare not grow 
lax, that the Catholic Church and a small country 
at the foot of the Carpathians will need, at the 
homecoming, a Catholic youth without blemish, 
(“For God and Liberty.” Indiana Catholic and 
Record, December 16, 1949). 
When the Displaced Persons Act was passed, new 
hope flared in the overseas camps. The legislation pro- 
vided for the immigration of 205,000 displaced per- 
sons over a two-year period (recent amendments have 
extended the number to 335,000, and also removed 
many of the restrictive eligibility requirements ). Thou- 
sands of persons rushed to the overseas offices of 
American charitable agencies, and to the United States 
consulates, to register their desire of beginning new 
lives in the United States. 


But the student group faced special problems. The 
law provided that each displaced person must have a 
guarantee of “employment” before he was allowed to 
leave Europe. Did this mean that the United States 





Miss Christie is director of the Student Program in 
the Resettlement Division of War Relief Services- 
NCWC. 
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would accept workers only? Even if legal restrictions 
were relaxed, the students had no means of financing 
their studies in the United States. 

Unexpected benefactors appeared in cowboy boots 
and blue jeans. Two American students, John Langley 
and Herman Neusch, traveling through Europe on va- 
cation from the University of Texas, were so impressed 
with the plight of the DP students that they deter- 
mined to help. 

As soon as the Texans returned home, they called 
a meeting of representatives of the principal American 

student organizations. Neusch and Langley pointed 
out that the student victims of war needed immediate 
help from their fellow-students in democratic nations. 
After many negotiations, there was established a Co- 
ordinating Council for the Placement of DP Students 
in American Colleges and Universities. This over- 
whelming title covered the nation-wide effort of nine 
student federations to secure home and study assur- 
ances for DP students. 

Meanwhile, legal barriers fell before an enlightened 
interpretation of the law. The Displaced Persons Com- 
mission recognized that the term “employment” must 
not be limited to mean manual labor only, or even 
services for remuneration. They agreed that a student 
who carried a full academic schedule was as fuily 
employed as the dawn-to-dusk farmer or the nine-to- 
five office worker. 

While the Coordinating Council prepared its ap- 
proach to the nonsectarian campuses, the National 
Catholic Educational Association and the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students addressed 
themselves to the Catholic colleges and universities. 
College authorities were asked to provide scholarships, 
and the campus units of NFCCS promised to “match” 
the grants with all supplementary assistance. 

The first DP students arrived for the semester be- 
ginning September, 1949. Others followed to start 
classes in January and September, 1950. Now it is 
possible to evaluate the adjustments of these new- 
comers. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, describes its 
group as “well-balanced, hard-working, congenial, very 
promising.” Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is “well satisfied with them, their attitude, spirit of 
cooperation and application.” Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y., writes that the 
nine DP students now on campus are “delightful and 
sound and promising young persons.” 

Letters from the DP students themselves reflect the 
collegians’ side of the picture. There are expressions of 
happiness, of gratitude, of a sense of fulfillment. One 
young man throws discretion to the winds in prov- 
ing his readiness to earn part of his expenses: “I am 
ready to do any work around the school . . . teaching 
languages, housework, or cleaning the chimneys.” 

What sort of persons are these DP students? Per- 
haps a few introductions are in order. 

Mark Raczynski, Polish, 24, was only 16 when the 
Gestapo shot his father. Mark then joined one of the 
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many resistance groups near Warsaw, and his late 
teens were spent amid scenes of deprivation and blood- 
shed. During his service in Italy, he heard a short- 
wave broadcast from Warsaw denouncing him as a 
Fascist and traitor to the People’s Democracy. His life 
would be forfeit if he returned to Poland. He was a 
displaced person. 

Mark has spent a year and a half at Carroll college, 
Helena, Montana. Recently he was called to service 
with the U. S. Air force, but he is grateful for the 
brief period of study afforded to him. He speaks for 
himself and his friends in saying: “We will never for- 
get that in the dark days America gave us new hope 
and strength. Many of us will one day return to our 
homes. But we will always remain good friends of the 
United States.” 

The Polish student, Izabela Waniewska, finds her 
peaceful, orderly life at St. Mary’s College, Xavier, 
Kansas, very different from past experiences. Here is 
an excerpt from her biographical sketch: 


I was born in 1925 near Warsaw. When war 
broke out in Poland I enlisted as a nurses’ aid in 
the Polish Army. When Warsaw fell I was taken 
by force to Germany. Because of the beastly treat- 
ment there, I attempted to escape but was cap- 
tured and sent to prison. My second attempt at 
escape was successful and I returned to Warsaw 
in time to participate in the uprising. Once again, 

I was returned to Germany as a prisoner of war. 

My next attempt to escape to Holland was unsuc- 

cesssful and I was subjected to a long and weari- 

some series of investigations before being sent to 
the concentration camp at Dachau. The Ameri- 
cans set me free. 
This is the young lady who “has adjusted well” at the 
college and gives promise of becoming “a good Ameri- 
can citizen.” 

Robert Harkay, a Hungarian student now in his 
last term at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, 
is well known on campus. When his history class ap- 
proached a study of immigration trends, the professor 
gave the rostrum to Robert. Through his narrative, 
fired with personal memories, Robert instilled a new 
vitality into the subject. 

Robert has an exceptional background in interna- 
tional affairs. During his school days in Hungary he 
was national co-president of the Federation of Hun- 
garian University Students. His academic record in po- 
litical science earned him an assistantship with Dr. 
Zoltan Magyary, director of the Institute of Public 
Administration. After his escape from Hungary, Robert 
was employed by UNRRA and by IRO. Because of his 
varied experiences Robert is a welcome guest at public 
forums and international club meetings. 

Of course, there have been inevitable difficulties 
in the adjustments of some DP students. English has 
strange twists and whimsical ways for tongues ac- 
customed to other languages. American social cus- 
toms may seem to them odder than we realize. Dif- 
ferences between the American and European educa- 
tional systems often mean that a foreign student grudg- 
ingly repeats subjects he has already mastered. The 
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Summer Sessions 


at 


John Carroll University 


Two Terms 
June 18 to July 21 
July 23 to Aug. 25 


Registration for Both Terms: June 15 





* * * 


Write for details on— 
The “Carroll Plan” . . . a four-year officer 
training program leading to a commission 
and a degree 

* * * 


Direct Inquiries to 
Director of the Summer Session 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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DP student who has known the horrors of war and 
tragic separation from relatives may feel himself set 
apart from his lighthearted American contemporaries, 
and so “foreign cliques” develop. 

With sympathy and patience, college administrators 
have found solutions to these difficulties. They have 
won rich rewards in seeing the development of promis. 
ing young men and women. 

While the success of the student resettlement pro- 
gram has been striking, there are still those who ask: 
“Why a student program?” Objections run along these 
lines: “I can see why displaced persons have a right to 
decent homes and jobs. But a college education is not 
one of the essentials of life. Many an American young- 
ster puts away his books at the end of high school.” 

Why do DP students merit special privileges? The 
answer: because they have special responsibilities. 

Although displaced persons enter the United States 
for permanent resettlement, most thoughtful observers 
realize that the young people who are intellectually 
gifted and well-educated may, at some future date, 
face a clear duty to return to their homelands and join 
in the work of reconstruction. The DP youths who to- 
day receive a Catholic and democratic education are 
the potential leaders of countries now behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Because of a deep conviction of their social respon- 
sibility, almost ninety per cent of the DP students are 
following liberal-arts courses with a social emphasis. 
They are preparing for careers as teachers and writers, 
government workers and economists. 

Even those who remain permanently in the United 
States and become citizens will fulfill a significant 
assignment. They will further the long-range success 
of the resettlement program authorized by the U. S. 
Congress and fostered by the Catholic bishops of the 
country. Because these young people understand the 
minds and hearts of their own countrymen, and through 
their education have developed an appreciation of 
American culture, they will be able to help hundreds 
of thousands of resettled displaced persons make valu- 
able contributions to their adopted land. 

American Catholic educators now have one last 
opportunity to salvage the most gifted young people 
among the displaced nationalities. Sponsorships which 
were registered before the end of 1950 will allow DP 
students to immigrate before the enabling legislation 
expires in June, 1951. The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students are renewing their efforts 
to provide assurances, particularly for men students. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, former classmates of the 
DP students are being trained in a totalitarian phil- 
osophy. No expense is spared to mold these youths 
according to atheistic and materialistic principles. 

DP students who have escaped this tyranny seek the 
opportunity to gain a Christian education. Unless dem- 
ocratic nations meet this challenge, valuable human 
resources will lie fallow in the ravaged fields of post- 
war destruction. 
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ators — 
have T. N. Siqueira 
ymis- 
= Reapers OF America who remember my article 
ask: of January 28, 1950 may be interested in knowing how 
a | Catholic schools and colleges are faring these days in 
tto | the new sovereign democratic republic of India. The 
diese Constitution I described in that article is being worked 
—— with a fair measure of good will on all sides. A few 
ool. | amendments have been introduced to meet the fears 
The of the minorities (among whom Christians, chiefly 
e | Catholics, are naturally the most vocal). 
ay Article 22 has been amended to prevent religious 
nally instruction being given in any educational] institution 
inna, wholly maintained out of state funds. The third clause 
join of this article, allowing religious instruction “outside 
gary working hours,” has been deleted. Clause 2, which re- 
iat quires the consent of the pupil or his guardian before 
ae he can be required to attend religious instruction or 
service, still remains. Lawyers think, however, that no 
pon- difficulty will arise in Catholic schools if religious in- 
aun struction is mentioned as obligatory in their prospec- 
adie tuses and application forms. 
ters, Finally, Article 23 now forbids discrimination on 
the ground of “religion, community or language” in 
sited the matter of admission into “any educational institu- 





tion maintained by the state or receiving aid from 





icant 
cess | state funds.” The latter category includes almost all 
J. S. Catholic schools and colleges in India. This does not 
ts mean that Catholics may not be given preference in 
| the admissions to Catholic schools, but that others should 
sugh not be excluded on the sole ground of not being Cath- 
ia olics. 
reds These amendments are on the whole an improve- 
valu- ment from the moral and religious (i.e. Catholic) point 
of view. Meanwhile, in the recently united State of 
last Travancore and Cochin, in the extreme southwest of 
ople India, an interesting, though to all private educational 
hich agencies a painful or at least annoying experiment is 
DP being tried. It is interesting because it is a clever 
tion “scheme,” as the State government itself calls it, which 
uca- circumvents the new Constitution. Without openly 
1 of violating any written law it makes the position of 
Forts private schools in that State all but impossible. Its 
onts. danger lies in the fact that if it succeeds in Travancore- 
the Cochin, which has the largest and most literate Cath- 
phil- olic population in the whole of India, it is sure to be 
uths tried in other parts of this vast country where Catholics 
25, are less powerful and less homogeneous. 
: the The government of the united State of Travancore 
lem- and Cochin began by asking private managers of sec- 
man 
0st- Rev. T. N. Siqueira, S.J., is professor of English at 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, India. 














BOSTON 
COLLEGE 


CHESTNUT HILL 67, MASSACHUSETTS 
Very Rev. William L. Keleher, S.J., President 


THE SUMMER SESSION, June 25 to August 4, 1951, offers for 
the fourth successive year, a college-credit program of classroom study 
and workshop practice in Catholic social worship and its ancillary 
arts. Portions of the Divine Office are chanted throughout the day, 
High Mass is congregationally sung each morning, laboratory and work- 
shop periods are held for the practical application of theory expounded 
in the classroom. Courses in the teaching of art, staging the school play, 
painting, calligraphy and calligraphic drawing relate these arts to the 
Catholic ideal of life in Christ. The Summer Session also offers gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses in biology, business, chemistry, econom- 
ics, education, English, French, German, government, Greek, history, 
Latin, mathematics, philosophy, physics, psychology, sociology, Spanish 
and theology. The Session is coeducational. 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, in its regular session, 
September to June, offers courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Science, with fields of concentration in biology, chemistry, 
classics, economics, education, English, German, government, history, 
pre-legal studies, mathematics, philosophy, physics, romance languages, 
and social studies. For male students only. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES offers 
courses leading to degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science (in 
biology, chemistry and physics) and Master of Education, with a major 
concentration in Guidance. The Graduate School is coeducational. 


THE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION offers courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Business Administration, 
with concentration in accounting, finance, industrial management and 
marketing. For male students only. 


THE INTOWN EVENING COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCES AND 


BUSINESS, 126 Newbury St., Boston, offers a six-year course lead- 
ing to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, with a major in English or social 
sciences; Bachelor of Science, with a major in business administration, 
social sciences or English; and Associate in Arts, conferred on successful 
completion of three years’ study for a bachelor degree, except in the 
field of business administration. This School is coeducational. 


THE LAW SCHOOL, 18 Tremont St., Boston, offers a three-year 
day and a four-year evening course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. The School is a member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is fully approved by all recognized accrediting agencies 
in the United States. The School is coeducational. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 126 Newbury St., Boston, 
offers a two-year curriculum of classroom and field work for the degree 
of Master of Social Work, with fields of concentration in social case 
work (with training for family case work), child welfare, medical 
social work, psychiatric case work, and community organization. The 


School is coeducational. 


THE SCHOOL OF NURSING, 126 Newbury St., Boston, offers 
high school graduates a four-year course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. Shorter courses are available for grad- 
uate nurses, leading to degrees of Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
Education, Public Health Nursing, and Industrial Nursing. The School 


is coeducational. 
Se 


For detailed information write to 
the registrar of the School in which you are 
interested 
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Rochester 18, New York 


Conducted by 
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MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 
Emmitsburg, Md. 


announces 


A New Accelerated Program 


Classes for the Summer Term 
will begin on 
July 2, 1951 
Classes for the Fall Term 


will begin on 
October 1, 1951 





Freshmen will be admitted in both terms. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 
THE REGISTRAR 
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ondary schools to surrender 80 per cent of their income 
from school fees into the State treasury, in return for 
which the government promised to pay the teachers of 
these schools full salaries according to the new, higher 
scales recently introduced in State schools. 


There is nothing wrong in a government's asking a 
private body to give up part of its income. Neither is 
there anything wrong in the private body’s refusing 
what is asked for. But the State government has 
dangled a bait before the eyes of unwary managers 
who feel unable to pay their teachers higher salaries 
without raising the school fees. This the State does 
not allow them to do. They are therefore caught be- 
tween the Scylla of teachers clamoring for higher pay 
and the Charybdis of a government offering to pay 
the teachers and thus assume the role of employer 
towards them. The teachers are threatening to strike 
if their pay is not increased; the government shows 
great sympathy toward them and explains that the 
only obstacle is the attitude adopted by their own 
managers. 


To make a grant towards teachers’ salaries depend 
on the surrender of 80 per cent of the school’s income 
is to join together two distinct and independent things. 
Government aid to private schools is based on distribu- 
tive justice, which has nothing to do with what the 
citizen gives but with what he needs. The fees a schoo] 
gets from its pupils depend on the financial condition 
of the community it serves. The poorer the community, 
the greater the service the school renders it, and there- 
fore the greater also its need of state help. 

This clever scheme is evidently inspired by want 
of confidence in private managers. By making them 
deposit 80 per cent of their income in the government 
treasury the Minister of Education thinks he can pre- 
vent misuse of school money. Whether some private 
schools have given the government of Travancore- 
Cochin reason for distrust, is not to the point. It is 
rash, if not unjust, to generalize from some to all. With- 
out confidence in private management there can be 
no private initiative. Want of confidence leads to state 
socialism, where the state finally becomes the only 
employer. 

What would remain to the private schools if this 
scheme goes through? Only the choice of teachers, on 
whom all education really depends. This, too, the 
State of Travancore-Cochin is trying, at least indirectly, 
to take over. It has ruled that if a private school wants 
State help to pay its teachers, it must submit before 
the beginning of each year a list of qualified teachers 
on its staff. The school is allowed to choose its teachers 
for that year only from a list approved by the State. 

This would mean that a Catholic school, for example, 
might have to choose as teachers men or women 
who do not fit into its philosophy of life, its idea of 
education, its faith or morality. In other words, it 
would cease to be a Catholic private school and be- 
come a government school with a neutral or indifferent 
or Communist or atheist atmosphere. The ostensible 
reason for this part of the scheme is the government's 
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anxiety to see that only qualified teachers are appoint- 
ed in schools. But are there no inspectors to check this 
in their annual visitations, no Education Department 
to scrutinize the periodical Returns of Staff, on which 
State grants and even State recognition of the schools 
depends? 

All this shows which way the wind is blowing in 
the southwest of India. Though the new scheme af- 
fects all private schools, it is no wonder that Catholic 
schools are prominent in opposing it. The Archbishops 
of Travancore and Cochin have jointly informed the 
State government of their attitude. Like Catholics all 
over the world, they are sincerely loyal to legitimate 
authority, in obedience to Christ’s precept: “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” But they are 
implacable in defending God’s right in regard to the 
things that are God’s. 


(Since the foregoing article was received by us, the 
NC News Service reported two occurrences which 
hold out hope for the harassed Catholic schools of 
Travancore. On March 9 a radio message from Trivan- 
drum, the chief city of Travancore, announced that 
Panampilly Menon, State Minister for Education and 
an uncompromising proponent of the 80-per-cent law, 
had been dropped from the cabinet. A March 16 mes- 
sage said that the 1951-52 school budget presented by 
the Minister for Finance contained a provision that 
would permit changes in the obnoxious law. Ep.) 


Human rights for 
students 





Sister M. Joselyn 





Ix EDUCATION, THE STUDENT, TOO, has his 
rights. Every student of whatever age, from the wide- 
eyed kindergarten child to the maturing scholar, places 
himself, in relation to his teachers, in a position of the 
most vulnerable trust. We are asked to take on for 
him a relation exceeded in delicacy only by that which 
he bears to his parents. What is to protect these stu- 
dents from our totalitarianism, from the temptations 
of power, that can corrupt even small men with small 
power? I think the student’s only protection is the 
strength of our belief in the Mystical Body, and in 
his uniqueness. 

All people consciously or unconsciously want their 
uniqueness recognized. That is perfectly fitting be- 
cause each is unique and knows himself to be so from 
the hand of God. (Perhaps this is the last knowledge 
modern man has that he is of God, now that the sense 
of sin has been destroyed.) Our uniqueness, our spe- 
cialness, is as much ours as is our soul, is in fact the 
expression of our soul, or is, as Bloy taught, “the pe- 
culiar vision which each man has of God.” And every 








More Than a Quarter of a Century 


The American Observer—For advanced classes 
in all senior high school grades. Features full 
discussion of public problems, clarifying the 
issues at stake on controversial questions. 


Weekly News Review—For senior high school, 
all grade levels. Reports and interprets current 
news, emphasizing historical and geographical 
backgrounds. 


ness of their current history programs. 


1733 K Street, N.W. 





Theres a Reasen.. 


Why Our Weekly Current History Texts Have Maintained a Position of Leadership for 


ACH WEEK these papers, all edited by Walter E. Myer, contain major articles which provide the factual and inter- 
pretive material for an intensive study of major national and world developments. Shorter notes and features keep 
readers abreast of the news, scientific developments, sports, and leading personalities of our times. The papers 

stress the historical backgrounds of today’s events in order to establish continuity between past and present. Editorials and 
special articles deal with problems of character building, personality development, and social adjustment. Vocational 
articles furnish valuable guidance in the choice of careers. Tests and study guides help teachers to determine the effective- 


Every teacher whose classes use The American Observer, the Weekly News Review, or The Junior Review receives a complimentary 
subscription to The Civic Leader, a professional weekly devoted to timely discussions on teaching the social studies in secondary schools. 


Subscription rates and sample copies furnished on request. 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, 


The Junior Review—For junior high school stu- 
dents. Special features include geography, voca- 
tional guidance, science news, and etiquette for 
teenagers. 


The Young Citizen—For pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades. Contains simple summaries of 
world news, emphasizing geography and biog- 
raphy. 


INC. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Northeastern Pennsylvania’s 
leader 
in higher education 


The University of Scranton 


under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers 
offers courses leading to 
a Bachelor’s Degree 
in 15 Major Fields 
and 
Pre-Professional Training in 


DENTISTRY MEDICINE 
ENGINEERING PHARMACY 
LAW THEOLOGY 


Summer and Evening Sessions 


ROTC Unit to be inaugurated in September 





Near the Poconos, within a few hours of the 


Metropolitan Areas of New York and Philadelphia. 
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COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 





School of Business Administration 
Day and Evening classes 
Evening classes coeducational 





R. O. T. C. beginning Sept. 1951 





Easy to reach from Greater 
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teacher must hold firmly in his heart the truth that 


the personality, the human individuality written 

and signed by God on each face... is an abso- 

lutely sacred thing, a thing for the Resurrection, 
for eternal life, for the Beatific union. Every hu- 
man countenance is a strictly private door into 

Paradise, which cannot be confused with the 

other doors, and by which only one single soul 

will ever enter. 
Thus a relation of irrefragable reverence springs up 
between the student and the teacher. 

If each person is the only one like himself that God 
ever made, and if he has been destined by God from 
all eternity to do or be his own special thing, this will 
become evident to us in two different ways. First, we 
will see this singular human person exercising or mani- 
festing his uniqueness in some new way. A person will 
show himself in his speech, in his prayer, in what he 
writes or sings or makes with his hands, his art. Some 
will show their uniqueness only in profound hidden- 
ness and smallness and muteness. A student has a 
right to be shown his tru. specialness and the ways 
in which, under God, he can express it. 

But students are not only unique, sole, individual. 
Like all human beings, they have a place in the Mys- 
tical Body, they share the mysterious and the explicit 
relationships which make from man to man an endless 
network of exchanges, outside of which no one loves, 
no one is really alive. All have their giving and their 
receiving to do in the Body, which is to say they have 
their vocation. Each student has a right to our prayer 
and sympathetic insight, so we can help him to be 
exactly what God intended for him. Every student 
asks more than that we help him find a “career,” for 
souls are not made for “careers.” Each must be edu- 
cated to his general and special place in the Mystical 
Body. 

To educate the student to his general and special 
place in the Mystical Body, teachers must be or do a 
number of things. We must first of all live the grace- 
life as fully as possible, both for ourselves and for 
those who in God’s plan have need of us. The student 
has a right to learn that the Christian life is none other 
than participation in the life of God through Christ, 
and that his grace-life is the measure of his “suc- 
cess.” The student can learn from us the right use of 
creatures. More than that, he learns the presence of 
God, for “the Holy Ghost over the bent /World broods 
with warm breast,” even the world of television, jet 
bombers and the chain reaction. The student has a 
right to learn from us of hope, and of the sacramental 
life, of that divine feeding and cleansing and marking 
of the soul which Christ in the Church carries on ever- 
lastingly to the end of time. The student has, in short, 
a right to learn from saints how to be a saint. 

But since he is a student, he will be specifically con- 
cerned with truth. To him we must present as well as 
represent the truth, in so far as it can be known and 
practised by the darkened intellect and the weakened 
will. Each student has the right to learn from us his 
way around reality, around reality in general and 
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around the reality of our special field. In these, the 
student has the right to expect that we guide him, in 
the sense that we go first, and he has the right to see 
us use skillfully the human means of arriving at truth, 
in patience and unceasing carefulness, and in rever- 
ence for reality and for its significance. 

Do we forget sometimes that truth, since it is the 
object of the mind, is supremely and irresistibly attrac- 
tive? Or do we, like the pagans, dress truth like a 
doll, really hiding the truth in our attempt to give it 
an extraneous attractiveness, since we now half-believe 
it to have none in itself? Who can speak of “the horrid 
truth” or of “the ugly truth” when Truth is one of the 
names of God, and is that on which the upright mind 
is made to feed? 

But today we must first perhaps prepare the upright 
mind. Not the least serious of our duties may be to 
divest the student of this world’s false worships, false 
allegiances, false satisfactions. Perhaps we are the 
only ones who can deliver this generation from its 
prison house and send it once more to the feet of God 
and His ministers. 

In the field of truth, the Christian teacher is a guide, 
not the counterpart of the modern materialist-relativist 
whose teaching is no more than a sort of celestial shop- 
ping trip. Students do not want to be sightseers. They 
want to be buyers; they want to give their innermost 
precious substance for that which is worthy of them. 
They tire of shopping and turn from it in revulsion 
as does the child at Christmas time. And they correctly 
suspect the shopping expert who points out the wares 
of the universe yet never reveals his own purchases. 
Students ask a declaration of ordered values from us, 
and they have a right to that declaration. 

But more than the declaration of truth the student 
needs a declaration of faith, the habit of seeing things 
in the light of eternity, for it is this faith which will, 
as Charles de Foucauld wrote to his sister from Naz- 
areth in 1899 “lift us above the mists and the mire 
of the world” and “take us into another atmosphere, 
into full sunshine, into a calm serenity, into a luminous 
peace above the clouds and the wind and storms, a 
region without twilight or darkness.” 

Faith, however, must be informed, as the theologians 
say, by love. To educate is to teach souls to love. 
“Where thy heart is, there also is thy treasure.” Our 
students must love. They have a right to expect us 
to teach them what, in all this world, is most lovable. 
When they stroll in stately procession on the happy, 
yet sorrowful, day of their commencement, what 
thoughts are in their minds? What are in ours? 

There should be only one answer: thoughts of love. 
Not youthful infatuations, on their part, nor purely 
human fondnesses on ours. But God, His Christ, 
Christ’s Mother, every good thing, human and divine. 
That is the duty we owe our students. 





Sister M. Joselyn, O.S.B., who contributed “The fool- 
ish art’? to our January 27 issue, is an instructor in 
English at the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
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Now—after long editorial planning and field 
testing—there will be ‘hree separate School Edi- 
tions of Our LirTLE MESSENGER, one each for 
grades 1, 2, and 3. Teachers who have pretested 
them in class tell us that these new periodical 
readers for the primary grades will be easier to 
teach from, easier to learn from, and, therefore, 
much more effective as classroom teaching tools. 
The new editions will appear weekly, beginning 
in September, 1951. 


Make teaching easier, more effective 


Each of these three new School Editions of OUR 


LITTLE MESSENGER will meet the needs of the 


RELIGION, the Blessed Virgin, 
lives of the Saints, feast days, the 
missions. 

SCIENCE, in stories, biographies, 
factual articles. 


iE 


for the child. 


races. 
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children in the particular grade that it will serve. 
They will be more useful than ever, because they 
will be specifically planned for a particular grade’s 
reading ability and comprehension. Standardized 
reading tests will come three times a year. A 
Teacher's Study Guide for each graded edition 
will appear each month. 


Pre-tested in primary grades 


Twenty-four thousand experimental issues were 
sent to teachers and supervisors for classroom 
testing. Suggestions received from this testing 
program will be used in planning issues of Our 
LitTLE MEssENGER for the coming year. 


Look at all the things OUR LITTLE MESSENGERS bring! 
NEWS of the world and the Church, SEATWORK—things to do whil:| 


learning. 


READING FOR FUN, TOO! 
INDIANS, and children of other Poetry, hobbies, games, animal, 


jokes, puzzles, serial stories. 
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The first-grade edition 

(one star on cover) 

The first three issues will develop 

reading readiness—an eagerness to read 

er through interesting pictures and color. 


wer issues introduce simple reading content.) 
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ition (two stars on cover) 
Contains more reading content 
to broaden the interests of children. 
Vocabulary range of the text expands 
as the year progresses. 
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The third-grade edition 
(three stars on cover) 

puts major emphasis on the text, uses 

| pictures as an invitation to reading and 
» do while explanation of text. The text aims at de- 
veloping vocabulary, fluency, and com- 
1. TOO! prehension and broadening interests of children. 
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animals, 
ies. 
Au three of the new 
graded editions of OuR LITTLE MEs- 
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The American novel 
through fifty years 


I. Edith Wharton 





Anne Fremantle 





Opulently born into the New York bourgeoisie in 
1862, Edith Newbold Jones married Edward Wharton 
of Boston in 1885, and died on August 11, 1987. Her 
first poems were published, through Longfellow’s rec- 
ommendation, in the Atlantic Monthly in 1880, her last 
novel, The Buccaneers, posthumously published, was 
unfinished at her death. In those more than fifty pro- 
ductive years, she wrote forty-five books. Eighty-nine 
years after her birth, what should be a mid-century 
evaluation? Was she, as N. Elizabeth Monroe has 
claimed, “the greatest novelist America has known”? 

She was a self-made writer if ever there was one. 
Her mother was considered the best-dressed woman of 
her day, and little Edith almost automatically assumed 
she would inherit this toga feminea when her time 
came. Handsome, distinguished, intelligent and well- 
educated, there was no reason to suppose that once 
she had left the schoolroom, she would ever open a 
book again, except for social or conversational pur- 
poses. 

As a vastly popular author, a best-seller translated 

.into every European language, as a member of the 
smartest international set, socially and intellectually, 
Edith Wharton lived her whole life very much in the 
public eye. Yet, almost uniquely, she never occasioned 
the least breath of scandal. Her private life was never 
public property and, at whatever cost, she always be- 
haved with dignity and discretion. What the cost may 
have been is perhaps hinted in this sentence, from her 
The Writing of Fiction: “One good heartbreak will 
furnish the poet with many songs, the novelist with 
a considerable number of novels. But they must have 
hearts that can break.” 

And how nearly hers did is proved by the fact that 
she began to write fiction in earnest at the suggestion 
of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, a specialist in female neuroses, 
during a period of nervous breakdown. She is, then, a 
triumphant example of sublimation: whatever she suf- 
fered from the tragedy of her own marriage (she had 
been forced to divorce her husband to protect her 
family fortune when he became a mental case) was 
translated by her genius into an antennal awareness of 
the sufferings of others. But because her own suffering 
was genuine, she had also an acute perception of pre- 
tense. 

Her compassion is immense, and encompasses all 
except the hypocrite. She can, and does, include the 
drug-taking clockmaker who destroys the Bunner sis- 
ters, in her story of that name; she includes the spite- 
ful spinster who prevents her brother’s mistress from 
bidding him goodbye; she includes Ethan Frome’s 
bitter wife, and the Countess Olenska’s triumphantly 
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juvenile rival (in The Age of Innocence). She can 
write with sympathy of the near-moronic, in Summer, 
and yet “can take the view that there may be some- 
thing inside when one spends one’s summers at New- 
port” (Alice Gorren in The Critic). 


Yet her sense of justice is never corroded by pity, 
that rust on good and evil, that most terribly presump- 
tuous of all virtues, which should be reserved to the 
Author of virtue alone. For pity implies pride, and 
pride’s sequitur, patronage: “poor Blank, how sad for 
him, how glad I am it’s not me.” Not the slightest 
smear of such pity curdles Edith Wharton’s compas- 
sion. Her chief concern always was with truth: moral 
truth, artistic truth, social truth. And of moral truths, 
one of the first she knew was that “there, but for the 
grace of God, for a sheltered life, a good education, 
an assured income, a sense of security and a good 
digestion,” went Edith Wharton. 


To her, all reality was relationship, and as God is 
personal when He creates, so also is the writer. You 
get nothing for nothing, not an ounce of affection, not 
even from an animal; not a moment of triumph, even 
over the other woman, or the man who did you wrong. 
To her very logical mind there was an inevitable con- 
nection between effect and cause, and she never forgot 
the nursery adage, “as you make your bed, so you lie 
on it,” and that other about “he who takes what isn’t 
his’n, when he’s cotched, he’s sent to pris’n.” 

For Edith Wharton, character was implacably des- 
tiny; nothing simply happened. The doom that awaits 
every one of her characters is his own, inescapably, 
but it is also collective: she condemned the whole 
society she portrayed with her axiom “a frivolous so- 
ciety can acquire dramatic significance only through 
what its frivolity destroys.” So she saw clearly how 
power, as conferred by wealth, without the concomi- 
tant responsibility implied by nobility and its obliga- 
tions, was the nemesis of American society, and of the 
individuals making up that society. 

But she also saw how the European evasions of 
responsibility, by hypocrisy, subterfuge and all the 
devious forms of lying and cheating, were no less hor- 
rible in their destructive effects. In Madame de 
Treymes as in The Custom of the Country, the con- 
scious American, aware of fundamentals although only 
roughly and rather naively aware, is preferred to the 
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Pharisaical aristocrat, who uses his position as excuse 
and escape from normal human obligations. In her last 
book, The Buccaneers, she almost overreaches her lit- 
erary patriotism: the half-Italian governess, Laura 
Testvalley, is a sort of female St. George, defending 
her innocent American charges against the engulfing 
mire of a ducal marriage with a selfish British Duke 
poisoning a supremely selfish society at its source. 


Edith Wharton’s sonnets in the Atlantic Monthly 
had been on appropriate subjects: happiness, Botticelli, 
Ilaria’s Tomb. But her first story, published in Scrib- 
ners Magazine for July, 1891, was far removed from 
such suitably patrician themes. Mrs. Manstey’s View 
showed that the “little rich girl” was a social historian. 

Mrs. Manstey’s View is frankly a sentimental-melo- 
dramatic tale of an invalid widow whose only joy is 
the view of a neighbor’s yard from her own window. 
When this view is threatened by a new building, the 
widow unsuccessfully tries to commit arson, and dies 
of exposure. The Fulness of Life, her next story, shows 
Edith Wharton’s ethical intransigeance and, as well, 
her enchanting sense of humor. A woman, bored by 
her husband all her life, yet now on the threshold of 
Paradise, refuses to enter without him, preferring to 
wait rather than go in unaccompanied. She is always 
very subtle in her appreciation of the varieties of 
love, which, as Aldous Huxley has pointed out, is the 
function both of the blessed and the bull, and is the 
motive power of Creator and created alike, from the 
Almighty to the amoeba. For Edith Wharton, love is 
unique since the conditions and circumstances which 
surround it can never be identical in any two cases. 
But the laws which regulate it are always the same, 
they are the laws by which we exist, and love’s unique- 
ness is no excuse for broadminedness, for letting up 
on behavior, for evading the laws or our responsibil- 
ities. 

Thus all Edith Wharton’s characters, from Mrs. 
Manstey in her first published story to Laura Test- 
valley in her last novel, are primarily involved in the 
moral situation: their fate depends wholly upon their 
character. And all her characters are set in history, at 
a particular time, in a specific place. Otherwise, they 
would have behaved differently. The crimes of Clap- 
ham are chaste in Timbuctoo, she insists, and she is 
nourished, as a novelist, by the “manners, customs, 
usages, habits, forms, matured and established” upon 
which, Henry James insists, every novelist must live. 

It was Edith Wharton’s peculiar genius to be able 
to describe, from the inside, four cultures: Italian, 
French, English and American. The Italy of her first 
novel, The Valley of Decision, the England of her last, 
The Buccaneers, the America of The Age of Inno- 
cence, and the France of Madame de Treymes are 
equally authentic. Yet three of her greatest stories, 
Ethan Frome, The Bunner Sisters and Summer, deal 
with what in England would be called the lower 
classes. For she did not necessarily equate culture and 
civilization with education or evolution. Ann Eliza, 
giving up her savings so her sister can marry a drug 


addict she loves, who later deserts her; Chatty Lovell, 
giving up a safe marriage to Joe Ralston to save Clem 
Spender’s child, whom she loses to her cousin Delia, 
are equal and parallel in their Judeo-Christian con- 
text, but also their values are equally and parallelly 
bowdlerized, etiolated and generally watered down 
by the all-too-human natures funneling so great a tra- 
dition. 

Mr. Arthur Miller, writing in 1950 in the New York 
Herald Tribune, made the distinction between pathos 
and tragedy: a dog is run over, there is pathos; a child, 
there is tragedy. And Edith Wharton always writes 
tragedy; her characters are human beings, totally en- 
gaged. The pity is that she had this tragic gift at 
perhaps the “only moment in the world’s history when 
the tragic view was impossible.” And perhaps it was 
even more tragic, both artistically and personally, that 
her recognition of the supernatural bases of life was 
so uncertain, so hesitant and halting. For the only 
reason a child’s death is more tragic than a dog’s is 
that the human is more than the brute. And for Edith 
Wharton, the supernatural seems to have been the 
spooky: her ethic comprises no duty toward God, and 
her recognition of nemesis does not seem to have in- 
cluded a glimpse, however faint or broken, of that 
“superimpending design” of which Cardinal Newman 
so magnificently writes. 


And to see only tragedy is slightly suburban, to say 
the least. For example, in the stark ending of Ethan 
Frome, when young Mattie, whom Ethan loved, and 
Ethan himself are left dependent upon Zeena, his ail- 
ing virago of a wife, some suggestion that human 
misery and suffering are not part of God’s original 
plan, but rather are the inevitable results of our own 
disgusting disobedience, might strengthen the story. 
And the conclusion, that Mattie’s death were better, 
an admission only of the failure of life, is weak. Be- 
cause life cannot fail, only the living, and they only if 
they refuse Him through whose strength they can be 
“more than conquerors.” 

The short stories gathered in The Greater Inclina- 
tion (1899) are all about Americans. This was her 
first book of fiction: her first actual published book 
was the (to us) slightly Helen Hokinson Decoration 
of Houses (1898). The Touchstone, a long tale its 
author called it, with “a quiet title carefully chosen for 
one of the quietest of my stories,” published in 1900, 
had little success in America. John Lane, “naturally 
taking care not to consult me,” wrote Mrs. Wharton, 
“named it A Gift from the Grave, and the book sold 
rapidly in England, to my mingled wrath and amuse- 
ment.” Crucial Instances, another collection of short 
stories, followed in 1901, and then, in 1902, her first 
novel, The Valley of Decision. This instantly placed 
her absolutely in the front rank: it is one of the best 
historical novels ever written, and won the acclaim 
of such cranky, meticulously accurate authorities on 
Italian eighteenth-century history as Vernon Lee. 

Sanctuary, which appeared in 1903, is one of Edith 
Wharton’s subtlest stories. Kate, engaged to Denis 
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Peyton, “who has the gift of carrying one over the 
chasms of life through the closed tunnel of an incuri- 
ous cheerfulness,” discovers that his elder brother, a 
wastrel luckily dead, has left a widow. The money 
Denis thought safely his belongs rightfully, therefore, 
to this woman and the child. Denis’ mother knows the 
truth, and cheats quite horribly, and Kate, aware of 
the treachery, wants to break her engagement. She is 
nauseated: 


She felt herself petrifying under the warm drip of 
Mrs. Peyton’s platitudes. ... Kate had begun to 
perceive that the fair surface of life was honey- 
combed by a vast system of moral sewage. Every 
respectable household had its special arrange- 
ments for the private disposal of the family scan- 
dals, it was only among the reckless and improvi- 
a that such hygienic precautions were neglect- 
ed. 


But Kate, who is curiously like Celia in T. S. Eliot’s 
The Cocktail Pariy, recognizes “the moral need for 
expiation.” The “sacrificial instinct of her sex” makes 
her do the right thing, and “in her anguish, she is 
conscious of that lift of the heart which made one of 
the saints declare that joy was the inmost core of sor- 
row, the old credo quia absurdum which is the secret 
cry of all supreme endeavor.” 

Denis dies, and Kate, having reared his son in the 
noblest pattern she knows, is faced with another crisis. 
Her son is tempted to cheat in an exam: his fiancée, 
like Mrs. Peyton senior, wishes him to yield. She will 
marry him only if he wins the contest; he can only win 
if he send in as his own the wonderful drawings of his 
dead friend. The son triumphs where the father fell; 
his mother in him wins without a word, and Miss 
Verney, the callous fiancée, is wonderfully epitomized: 
“Her lips seemed to listen as well as speak... . all her 
features betokened a nature through which the obvious 
energies blew free, a bare open stretch of conscious- 
ness, without shade for a tenderer growth.” 

In 1905 she published the first of her really major 
novels and confirmed her place as a superb novelist. 
The love story in The House of Mirth lifts it above social 
satire, and makes it eternally true and always readable. 
Lily Bart is destroyed by the system which produced 
her, and ends up making hats in the shop where she 
used to buy them, but in the course of her life some- 
thing has happened; by her behavior she has killed 
Lawrence Selden’s love for her, but it has kindled in 
her “an imperishable flame . . . the passion of her soul 
for his.” 

The Fruit of the Tree, published in 1907, rather 
an unsuccessful labor-management story, was followed 
by Madame de Treymes in the same year, and this 
study of two fundamentally noble human beings rec- 
ognizing each other amid the jungles of aristocratic 
family behavior, with a sort of “Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume” poignancy, is one of Edith Wharton’s master- 
pieces. To read it is like watching a fast fencing match, 
or figure skating, and then, at the end, to see over the 
shattered possibilities of human happiness, thoroughly 
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and mercilessly destroyed, the eternal verities come 
thundering by. 

The publication of her only book of verse, Artemis 
to Actaeon, added nothing to her reputation, but one 
at least, of the longer poems, “Margaret of Cortona,” 
is still worth reading. All her life Edith Wharton 
showed a dilettante’s interest in the Church: she was a 
student of Catholic liturgy, and would often go to 
Mass, to Lenten sermons, or would discuss aspects of 
theology with her Catholic friends. But she entirely 
lacked humility as a person. As an artist, and a great 
one, she was extremely humble; as a person, she re- 
mained the imperious, assured young Protestant, never 
feeling in her interior life that absolute necessity for 
the truth of which she is so conscious as a writer. 

In 1911 she published Ethan Frome, in 1912 The 
Reef, and in 19138 The Custom of the Country. These 
three are all of her very best, and she was now at the 
height of her power. The Reef, a study, profound, an- 
alytic, passionate, of the effect of a casual sin on the 
relationship between a man and a woman who truly 
love each other, is the most interior of all her books. 
Anna, “who hadn't a drop of poetry in her, but had 
some of the qualities that create it in others,” is in 
her late husband’s French castle, expecting, now she 
is free, that George Darrow, a man she had always 
loved and who always loved her, will make his appear- 
ance and propose. She is quite certain all will be well: 
only her daughter must be properly prepared for the 
new relationship. He is on his way; she telegraphs 
him to come a week later, an unexplained contingency 
has occurred. He picks up a chance acquaintance, 
Sophie Vines, has a casual affair with her, joins Anna, 
and nothing is well. Anna, at first, does everything 
to blot out the spot; she even becomes George Dar- 
row’s mistress. 

But the flaw was not in his behavior, it was in his 
nature. 

Anna recalled having read somewhere that in an- 

cient Rome the slaves were not allowed to wear 

distinctive dress lest they should recognize each 
other, and learn their numbers and power. So, in 
herself, she discerned for the first time instincts 
and desires which, mute and masked, had gone to 
and fro in the dim passages of her mind, and now 
hailed each other with a cry of mutiny. 
Through her suffering, she learns to know herself, and 
also to know her lover. Watching him, “he won’t grow 
any older, she thought, because he doesn’t feel things. 
And because he doesn’t, I shall.” He, of course, poor 
man, hasn’t the foggiest idea why Anna is making all 
the fuss; but something has so definitely died in their 
relationship that the story ends with their final fare- 
well. 

The Custom of the Country, with its cold heroine, 
so suitably named Undine, who lets men kiss her and 
can’t understand why it means anything to them, and 
after three husbands still has not learned, is a tour de 
force. The Old New York, the Middle West and the 
European aristocratic backgrounds are each in turn 
marvelously “done” and the men are much more alive 
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than most of M.s. Wharton’s men, who are apt to be 
a trifle colorless: rich, handsome, leisured, well-edu- 
cated, but rather bland food. 

Summer, published in 1917, is the strongest of her 
“proletarian” studies. This and Ethan Frome “were the 
result of explorations among villages still bedrowsed 
in a decaying rural existence, and sad slow-speaking 
people” as she wrote of them. It is curiously mono- 
chrome, in spite of the suggestions of violence. The 
poor heroine, Charity Royall, marries an old man who, 
having raised her, had tried to seduce her. After a 
hopeless affair with a boy her own age, she is punished 
with almost sadistic intensity for her brief fling. 

In 1920 Edith Wharton published the last of her 
really great books, The Age of Innocence, a novel set 
wholly in the New York of her girlhood. Countess 
Ellen Olenska, fleeing from a disastrous marriage, is 
welcomed home with various degrees of cordiality by 
her vast clan. Among them is her dewy twenty-two- 
year-old cousin, May Welland, just engaged to New- 
land Archer, a most suitable young man. Newland 
and Ellen fall in love, but May keeps him, first by 
putting the date of their marriage forward, and then 
by starting a baby. Only after May’s death, when his 
son is grown, does Archer completely realize how de- 
liberate her innocence has been. And then, twenty- 
six years after, when he and Ellen could meet, he 
sends his son, Dallas, up to her apartment in Paris, 
himself remaining outside on the bench in the gar- 
dens. Life is over, one does not reheat its leavings, for 


they are indigestible stuff, and it would be indelicate. 

Thereafter, Edith Wharton’s novels were always 
competent and distinguished, but never again great. 
She had, however, produced a remarkable corpus of 
sustainedly first-class writing. She is undoubtedly the 
greatest American woman novelist to date, with only 
Willa Cather and Eudora Welty within even challeng- 
ing distance. 

Perhaps what she lacked was a sense of glory. Cer- 
tainly not form, nor art, nor morality, nor a sense of 
beauty—she had an almost painful awareness of it— 
nor even a sense of eschatology, for all her novels hint, 
if only implicitly, a belief in the four last things. Or, 
at any rate, in three of them, death, judgment and hell. 
She misses heaven, and glory-good old knock-down 
glory, as Humpty Dumpty called it. But not complete- 
ly—it was rather that she sensed her loss and regretted 
it. Her moral fibre was not made firm by that strength 
which is from the everlasting hills. Edith Wharton’s 
own strength seems, in the last analysis, to have come 
instead from a stiff upper lip. But at least she knew 
the difference, as her tombstone with its inscription 
“O crux, ave, spes unica,” indicates. 

Sinclair Lewis, who dedicated Main Street to her, 
and who, with his then new wife, Dorothy Thompson, 
paid Edith Wharton a pilgrimage, told her that what 
he admired most about her was that she was so vulgar. 
Whatever he meant—and he never explained—perhaps 
it had something to do with the “vulgar error” of 
failing “to be still and know that I am God”? 
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A note on the series 
The series on “The American Novel 
Through Fifty Years,” so ably inaugurated 
this week by Anne Fremantle, will be, I 
fondly (and perhaps modestly enough) 
hope, a unique contribution from and to 
American Catholic literary scholarship. 

Its uniqueness lies, for one thing, in the 
fact that it is, to my knowledge, the first 
series of its kind. There have been, of 
course, many sporadic essays evaluating 
important novelists of the past half-cen- 
tury, but I know of no series of articles 
deliberately planned to cover a large 
number of those novelists. There have 
been, too, evaluations of the novelists by 
an individual critic (for example, by 
Kazin in On Native Ground). But this 
series is a symposium: each novelist will 
be treated by a different critic, our 
thought being that no one critic, no mat- 
ter how encyclopedic his knowledge or 
exquisite his taste, can do proper justice 
to all the novelists. Each critic who speaks 
in this series is an authority on the novel- 
ist of his choice. 

Further, this will be a body of criticism 
written from an awareness of the princi- 
ples of literature and its criticism, of the 
principles of Christian morality and of the 
relationship between them. Each of the 
critics holds—as does the editor of the 
series—that criticism not based on these 
principles is no criticism. 

We agree with the late Stuart P. Sher- 
man, who had some very sane things to 
say about a thoughtless demand for a 
“criticism without preconception or ul- 
terior purpose.” Such a criticism, he 
wrote, “seems to me impossible and un- 
real. It is criticism devoid of its raison 
détre. ... Asa matter of fact, we value 
our critics in proportion to the soundness 
and the abundance of their preconcep- 
tions and in proportion to the adequacy 
of their ulterior purposes.” 

This is not to say that the authors of 
this series will be engaged in “moraliz- 
ing.” Such an approach would do no 
service either to literature or to morality. 
But it will be evident in each essay (and, 
I hope, in a way to persuade the reader) 
that the writer, though he indeed holds 
that literature is an art, holds as well 
that living based on the principles of 
Christian morality and perfection is the 
art of arts. 

The series’ unique contribution to Amer- 
ican Catholic literary scholarship will, we 
trust, lie in the fact that it will provide a 
large corpus of criticism of the modern 
novel for use in literature courses—if not 
in actual classroom work, then for sup- 
plementary reading. Those, too, who are 
above or beyond the classroom will find 
here a survey and an evaluation which 
will enrich their rereading of older au- 
thors and sharpen their critical tools with 
which to cope with contemporary novel- 
ists. 

The series will run in these columns 
until approximately the end of June. It 





may be necessary to omit several studies 
which will treat genres of the modern 
novel rather than individual authors, 
though I hope not. 

In deference to my collaborators who 
have turned in such admirable studies 
and for the guidance of those who are 
eagerly looking forward to this series, may 
I make an apology and a promise? The 
apology is that each essay, as it appears 
in America’s pages, has had to be se- 
verely condensed to fit available space, to 
the extent that only from about a half to 
two-thirds of each study appears. The 
authors agreed to this, of course, and I 
have only to hope that the best of their 
thought has been preserved. 

The promise, on the other hand, is that 
each study will appear in full when the 
series is gathered together for publication 
in book form in the fall of 1951 under 
the imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

My sincere gratitude, needless to say, 
goes to all who so graciously responded 
to my invitation to do all the work for me. 
Your gratitude is hereby solicited; it will 
be shown by your warm reception of 


series and book. H.C. G. 
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ST. MARY: MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND HERITAGE, 
By The Monks of St. Benedict, Newark, N. J. 

A Missal in English for the entire vear. Pealm parte 
in Latin and English. 1382 pages, size 4” x 64”. 
Cloth $4; im. lea. $6.50; leather $8.75. 


VISITS TO JESUS IN THE TABERNACLE. By Father 
Lasance 

Hours and half hours of adoration, with regular de- 
votions. 636 pages, size 42” x 6/4”. Im. lea. $5.00; 
leather $7.00. 


ADORATION. By Rev. F. G. Reuter 

A Holy Hour Companion for the Year. Readings, 
Devotions and Prayers arranged for each week. 821 pages, 
size 4/2” x 634”. $4.75. 
THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE: ITS ORIGINS 
AND DEVELOPMENT. By Rev. Joseph A. Jung- 
mann, S.J. Translated by Rev. Francis Brunner, C.S8S.B 
Vol. 1, 526 pages, size 634” x 91/2”, $9.25. Vol. II In 
preparation. 


REFLECTIONS FOR RELIGIOUS. By Father Lasanee 

Consoling thoughts on the trials and duties of the 
Religious Life. 591 pages, size 5” x 7”. Im. lea. $4.28; 
leather $6.25. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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Vocation Material 


FOLLOW 
CHRIST 


1951 


Published Annually 
96 PAGES 


The 1951 FOLLOW CHRIST 
features five long articles 
with many pertinent photo- 
graphs about— 


THE PRIEST—The diocesan priest in 
prayer and action—as told by 
Father Jerome Moore of the Arch- 
diocese of Louisville. 


THE SEMINARIAN—‘“What do you 
do in the Seminary?”—The answer 
is given in word and picture by two 
seminarians from the Archdiocese 
of Indianapolis. 


THE BROTHER—“Why be a Broth- 
er?” To this question the reply is 
given by Teaching Brothers, Lay 
Brothers who do all sorts of things, 
and Missionary Brothers. 


THE SISTER—“Just give us Sisters!” 
the Bishops beg. If every parish 
had as many girls becoming Sisters 
as they have Sisters teaching in the 
parish school there would be plenty 


of Sisters. 
THE NURSE—One of womanhood’s 
proudest professions — Nursing. 


Over 30 per cent of young girls 
today think of becoming nurses or 
enter Nurses Training Schools. 


x«*«x« * 
FOLLOW CHRIST for a few of the 
past years is available. Some 
are out of print. Since the articles 
are different each year these cop- 
ies are still timely. 


kkk k 


Write for the Grail Pamphlet 
List. Free upon request. A post 
card will bring a copy to you. 


ORDER BLANK 


1 enclose $. for the following: 

—— copy(ies) of FOLLOW CHRIST 1951. 25¢ 
a copy. 5 copies $1.00. 100 copies $18.00. 

—_. set(s) of the last five issues of FOLLOW 
CHRIST at $1.00 a set. 








Name 





Address 





City and State 


MAIL TO: 
Tue Grait, Room 1, St. Meinrad, INb. 
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Thoughts for educators 
THE EDUCATION OF MAN: 


Aphorisms 








By Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. Philosoph- 
ical Library. 93p. $2.75. 


Since his death in 1827 Pestalozzi has 
been a chapter in a book for students of 
pedagogy without number, a name to be 
conjured with at examination time along 
with Madame Montessori, Herbart, Froe- 
bel and Colonel Parker. This time Pesta- 
lozzi is aphorisms, a handicap worked off 
gracefully only by a succession of human 
sentiments that reveal a man from whose 
lips one can endure such chips of pithy 
commonplace. 

It has been said of him that he had a 
“distressing grip on the obvious.” The 
observation had greater validity in a day 
when there was transparency to such a 
remark as, “God ordains that man should 
learn the most important things at the 
fireside.” In today’s pedagogy, it comes 
almost as prophetic speech to see God 
ordaining anything; that “fireside” is a 
revolutionary touch (the specter of the 
family Dumont crackling away gives 
pleasure); and the assumption that there 
can be any tacit agreement on what are 
the most important things to teach puts 
Pestalozzi in a wild, apocalyptic class. 

The aphoristic form has a measure of 
fitness for the Swiss educator who wrote 
in his Schwanengesang shortly before 
his death, “My life has brought forth 
nothing whole, nothing complete; my 
writing therefore cannot produce any- 
thing whole or complete.” His published 
works are in fifteen volumes, at the end 
of which output he registered dissatisfac- 
tion with all that he had done. 

He was not alone. Testimony to his 
utter lack of method, his inability to get on 
with his associates, his inconstancy to any 
philosophy of teaching except a Rous- 
seauist self-developmentalism, abounds. 
Yet the same contemporaries who ob- 
served and lived through the chaos of his 
schools at Stans, Burgdorf and Yverdon 
caught the spark of his passion to educate 
and spread his gospel enthusiastically 
without ever quite agreeing on what it 
was, 

It does not matter now that von Fellen- 
berg and Girard ran better schools. Pesta- 
lozzi was the inspirer whose shoulders 
caught the acceptable mantle, and he 
lives. His own epitomization of himself 
runs, “Whatever I may be, I am by virtue 
of my heart,” and every line he writes 
bears out the judgment. Christianity 
shines through his avowed Deism in 
phrases innumerable. “In the hand of 
God even the evildoer is an instrument 
for doing good. . . . God’s school, neces- 
sity, will make a mother doubly a mother, 
and a child twice over a child.” He loved 
the child and respected him, which is 
part of his contribution to America. He 
gives evidence that he still knew why. 

Gerarp S. SLoYAN 


1951 
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Reading problems for educators 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE 
UNITED STATES: the General Re- 
port of the Public Library Inquiry 








By Robert D. Leigh. Columbia Univer- 
sity. 272p. $3.75. 





MAGAZINES FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By Laura Katherine Martin. H. W. Wil- 
son. 196p. $2.75. 


Are the public libraries of the United 
States doing a worth-while jobP What 
percentage of the community uses the li- 
brary? What exactly are the policies in 
book selection and distribution? How do 
the background and compensation of per- 
sonnel compare with those of similar pro- 
fessional groups? 

These are some of the questions librari- 
ans, library boards and thoughtful citizens 
have pondered. Opinions have been haz- 
arded; studies of individual libraries have 
been made. But not until recently has a 
scientific analysis been made of public 
library service throughout the country. At 
the request of the American Library As- 
sociation, the Social Science Research 
Council set up an inquiry, with funds 
granted by the Carnegie Corporation. The 
general report is embodied in this volume. 

What were some of the findings? Per- 
haps the most arresting was the discovery 
that only about one-tenth of the adult 
population of the community and one- 
third of the children borrow books regu- 
larly from their library. Women borrow 
more books than men do; single people 
more than their married friends. The 
higher the educational level attained by 
the individual, the more library books he 
is likely to borrow. Despite the fact that 
all libraries make some attempt to build 
up reference collections and that many 
libraries have excellent resources, includ- 
ing not only books and magazines but 
government publications, recordings, films, 
etc., the percentage of the community 
who consult their library for help in their 
problems is insignificant. 

Poor appropriations for library upkeep 
and salaries are the rule even in this day 
of free government spending. The survey 
points out that increasing—even to the 
point of doubling—the outlay for main- 
tenance and salaries would have no ap- 
preciable effect on the tax picture. At 
present the cost of library upkeep is about 
two per cent of the cost of keeping up the 
public schools. 

Searching questionnaires show librari- 
ans to be refreshingly normal as a group. 
They enjoy their work; they have useful 
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educational and cultural backgrounds. 
“No unusual percentage of neurotics or 
ill-tempered people was revealed by the 
personality inventory.” It is worthy of 
note that men are in the minority in li- 
brary work, but their chances of advance- 
ment are far greater than are those of 
their sisters. 

What are some of the suggestions for 
the future? Regional libraries rather than 
community or small county systems would 
make for more complete coverage, in- 
creased efficiency and better financial 
support. More opportunity would be af- 
forded for developing the library as the 
agency and stimulus for adult education. 
Public-library work with children over- 
laps to a certain extent the library work 
within the school system. Possibly a work- 
able method for all-year-round coopera- 
tion may be worked out. (The question 
of cooperation with parochial schools was 
not touched upon.) Promotional policies 
which give women equal opportunities 
with men may be necessary in certain 
library systems. In the majority of libraries 
salary adjustments are advisable. 

The librarian will learn much from 
this monumental piece of analysis. If the 
tax-payer reads it he may never again feel 
apathetic toward a typically American 
institution. He may be in a position to 
influence policies directly by serving on 
the library Board of Trustees. He may 
have the opportunity to vote for larger 
appropriations. Maybe—and this is a fer- 
vent hope—he will decide to use the li- 
brary more frequently, and will advertise 
its resources among his friends. 

The second book is a revised edition of 
a volume published originally in 1941 
under the title Magazines for High 
Schools. The author is Associate Professor 
of Library Science at the University of 
Kentucky. 

The section on magazines for use in 
elementary schools (and of course in the 
children’s room of the public library) is 
entirely new in this edition. The author 
analyzes individual periodicals, provides 
detailed criteria for judging makeup and 
content, and offers suggestions for im- 
proving standards and increasing circu- 
lation. Her discussion of comic magazines 
is clear-headed and constructive. 

By far the greater portion of the book 
concerns the different types of magazines 
used in high schools. These are discussed 
under classifications such as: Agriculture 
and Pets, Art, Current Comment and 
Personalities, Women’s Fiction Maga- 
zines. Each section is preceded by a table 
giving such items as price, page size, 
amount of advertising, name of editor. 

The comments on such topics as the 
advisability of purchasing deluxe maga- 
zines for the school library, or on the 
relative usefulness of different women’s 
and homemaking magazines, will stimu- 
late healthy reaction. The criticism of 
Life is sound, though one could wish that 
Miss Martin would give as much space to 


discussing picture magazines as a class as 
she does in her elementary section to 
comics. The appraisal of the Nation is 
favorable, but this is to be expected from 
the lengthy statement on censorship in 
the Introduction (p. 19). The Common- 
weal is the only Catholic magazine men- 
tioned. Perhaps the omission is to be ac- 
counted for by the comment on page 13, 
that “Vocational, technical and parochial 
schools . . . have unique needs never 
fully met by general aids, and librarians 
in these schools must lean very heavily on 
faculty recommendation.” 

This book is a must for reference de- 
partments in college and public libraries. 
It would be a wise purchase for high 





school libraries, and it should at least be 
drawn to the attention of librarians and 
teachers in elementary schools. 

ETHNA SHEEHAN 


Philosophy for educators 





A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, Vol. 1 





By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Newman. 
614p. $4.50. 


Teachers and students of philosophy who 
welcomed the first volume of Father 
Copleston’s work in 1946, and who have 
been anticipating the publication of the 
remaining volumes, will find in the pres- 





vocations. 


OUR HAPPY LOT 


Our Vocation in the Light of 
the Gospels and Epistles 


AURELIO ESPINOSA POLIT, S.J. 
Translated by 
WILLIAM J. YOUNG, S.J. 


HIS treatment of the privilege and obligations of vocation to the 
apostolic life is based on Scripture. Since, with few exceptions, the 
exercise of the priesthood and of the religious life is a form of apostolate, 
the reflections contained in this volume apply to all priestly and religious 





The reader who is not yet an ordained priest or a professed religious 
will find here set forth the ideal of his aspirations, considerations to spur 
his efforts and to sustain his perseverance. Candidates for the priesthood 
or religious profession, engaged in the daily round of studies and spiritual 
exercises, must not lose sight of the ulterior purpose of their years of 
preparation. Our Happy Lot is well calculated to help them keep that 
aim in mind, to make it altogether unworldly, and to strengthen it into 
a mighty force for spiritual progress. 


Priests desiring to refresh their spirit and stimulate their zeal by 
recapturing the joy of their seminary ideals, will find in Our Happy Lot 
abundant promptings to that end. 


The value of the book is enhanced by forty summaries for meditations 


$3.50 


at its close. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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Cnnouncing oe 


The forthcoming publication 
of 


two volumes in 


THE CHRISTIAN 
WISDOM SERIES 


ETHICS 
A Textbook in Moral Philosophy 
by VERNON S. Bourkg 
Se. Louis University 


Designed for courses in ethics offered in 
Catholic Colleges, this text presents an 
exposition of a philosophy of moral life which 
finds its roots in the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Examples and applications are drawn 
from contemporary life. Coming in the summer 


NATURAL THEOLOGY 


by Gerarp SMITH 
Marquette University 


The central plan of this text for courses ic 
natural theology is to achieve a demonstration 
of the existence and nature of God. Father 
Smith strives to generate in the student the 
ability to think in the same strain as Aristotle 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, and his book is noted 
for its directness and simplicity of styi-. 
Coming in the summer 


GENERAL EDITOR: ANTON PEGIS 


Tur MacMILLtAN ComMPpANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York Il 








RECOMMENDED 


FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 
For Your Classroom... 


BASIC LOGIC 


by Raymond J. McCall 
St. John’s University $2.00 


The essentials of an introductory course 
in formal Aristotelian logic. The exposi- 
tion of basic principles is accompanied by 
illustrative examples at every step. Copi- 
ous exercises are provided for each 
chapter. Descriptive circular available. 





For Your Library... 


A HANDBOOK TO 
DANTE STUDIES 


by Umberto Cosmo; trans- 
lated by David Moore $3.50 


“The best guide to Dante yet furnished, 
at least in English. Provides extensive 
bibliographies for Dante studies in gen- 
eral and for each period of the poet's 
life.’ THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST, 1951. 
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BARNES & NOBLE, Inc., Publishers 
105 Fifth Avenue 

New York 3, N. Y. 
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ent work the fulfillment of their highest 
expectations. For here is a continuation 
of the same objective, progressive, critical 
scholarship that marked the first, produc- 
ing a skillful, discerning analysis of the 
interplay of philosophical currents in 
Christian thought over eleven centuries. 

The content of the present volume rep- 
resents the author’s insight into the unity 
and continuity of the development of 
Christian philosophy from Justin Martyr 
to Scotus. He describes a gradual and in- 
terrupted absorption of Greek philosophy 
by Christian theology, a process that be- 
gan with the Platonic leanings of the 
Apologetic Fathers, received a great im- 
pulse in the intellectual achievement of 
Augustine, and reached a climax in the 
imposing systems of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, particularly in the comprehensive 
synthesis of Aquinas. 

No philosopher in the intervening cen- 
turies whose contributions are of any sig- 
nificance has been omitted, or dispatched 
with mere inclusion in a catalog. There 
is an excellent chapter on Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, and two on the elusive thought of 
Scotus Eriugena. Likewise there is pro- 
portionate recognition of the preservative 
accomplishment of the Carolingian renais- 
sance, the concern of the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries with the problem of 
universals, the contributions of Anselm 
and of the schools of Chartres and St. 
Victor, the influence of Islamic and He- 
brew trends. Within the thirteenth cen- 
tury itself, the same consideration for 
individual achievement is accorded every 
philosopher with any claim to distinction, 
from William of Auvergne to Scotus. 

Although the author has written with 
an eye for the dialectic underlying the 
gradual development of Christian thought, 
he has not slighted individual approaches, 
attitudes and spirits, nor has he sacrificed 
individual characteristics and contribu- 
tions. His work is positive and non- 
polemical. A tireless scholar, he bases his 
analyses on a thorough study of available 
primary sources, while at the same time 
showing himself conversant with the best 
in modern research. 

From the point of view of publication 
technique, this volume advances some- 
what beyond the first. A system of sub- 
headings for each chapter has been 
adopted; an index of subjects has been 
added to that of authors. A more careful 
reading of proofs has prevented the oc- 
casional misspellings and typographical 
errors that marred the first volume, at 
least in its American edition. An adequate 
bibliography of the most valuable works 
in the field completes the volume. 

There remains now the publication of 
the third volume, from Ockham to the 
sixteenth-century Scholastics, and of the 
fourth, from Descartes to Russell. When 
these are ready, Father Copleston will 
have presented what promises to be the 
best history of philosophy in English. 
T. A. McGoverRN 





SETON HILL 
COLLEGE 


SETON HILL COLLEGE has 
the thirty-second collegiate chapter 
of ALPHA LAMBDA DELTA, 
scholastic honors fraternity for 
freshmen women; 


Theta Chapter of SIGMA KAPPA 
PHI, honorary language fra- 
ternity; 

Iota Nu Chapter of SIGMA ALPHA 
IOTA, music fraternity for 
women; 


Kappa Chapter of CWENS, a na- 
tional society to foster leadership 
and fellowship among sophomore 
women; 

Pennsylvania Gamma Chapter (na- 
tional chapter No. 88) of PI 
KAPPA DELTA, forensic honors 
society); 

Xi Chapter of PI GAMMA MU, so- 
cial science honor society; 

Alpha Gamma Chapter of KAPPA 
OMICRON PHI, home economics 
honor society; 


a chapter of The Student Affiliates 
of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; 

a chapter of The Student Affiliates 
of The American Psychological 
Association; 

national membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Women, j 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 














| LOYOLA 


UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 18, LA. 


e The centuries-tested Jesuit sys- 
tem of education finds no 
counterpart in so-called mod- 
ern methods of teaching. More 
than four hundred years of 
tradition and background 
have forged the Jesuit Ratio 
Studiorum whereby students 
learn to prepare most effec- 
tively for eternity as well as 
for time; for life as well as 
for vocation. 


e Courses leading to degrees in: 
Arts and Sciences 
Music 
Law 
Dentistry 
Pharmacy 
Business Administration 
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A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
SYSTEMS 





Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical 
Library. 642p. $6. 





THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE: 
Philosophy, Science, and History 
Since Hegel 





By Ernest Cassirer. Translated by Wil- 
liam H. Woglom, M.D., and Charles W. 
Hendel. Yale. 334p. $5. 


A History of Philosophical Systems is a 
collection of expositions by specialists 
whose aim was to provide guidance to 
students embarking on a serious study of 
philosophy. It covers a lot of ground 
right from the start, for there are chap- 
ters on Indian, Buddhist and Chinese 
philosophies, along with the usual treat- 
ment of the field of Greek and Hellenistic 
philosophy. One is pleasantly surprised 
to find an exposition of Arabic and 
Islamic as well as of medieval Jewish 
philosophy. The chapters on Medieval 
Christian philosophy are instructive and 
valuable, but they serve to remind this 
reviewer of the need for a treatment of 
the medieval period along the lines of 
Werner Jaeger’s Paideia. 

Such an approach as Jaeger’s, but as a 
collaborative venture on the part of many 
scholars bound together by some general 
similarity of outlook, would put me- 
dieval thought in a new and brilliant 
light. We are rapidly coming to see that 
philosophical thought is given new mean- 
ing when brought within the larger cul- 
tural life of a period. This is especially 
true of medieval philosophy, since the 
whole point of the medieval achievement 
was the creation of an entirely new cul- 
tural synthesis, which has exerted a pro- 
found influence on the whole subsequent 
development of thought and culture. 

The section on modern and recent pat- 
terns and movements of thought has 
thirty chapters and covers a very wide 
range of subjects. Among them we find 
such matters treated as Kant’s Critical 
Philosophy, Dialectical Materialism, Phe- 
nomenology, Existentialism, Contempora- 
ty Thomism, Semantics, Recent Schools 
of Logic and Philosophies of History, 
Culture and Religion. Altogether the vol- 
ume should prove very useful to teachers 
and students alike in the classroom. Ulti- 
mately this kind of collective approach 
to philosophy should lead to methods 
and techniques of genuine collaboration 
as we gain in experience. But as a step in 
the right direction it is indeed most wel- 
come, 


Mr. Cassirer, who in his lifetime was re- 
garded as the most outstanding repre- 
sentative of the “Marburg School” of 
Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp, was 
not only a Kantian scholar, but was also 
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THE CASE OF THERESE NEUMANN 


By Hilda C. Graef 


LOSE personal observation, the testimony of witnesses and scholars, 
and exhaustive examination of the many accepted authorities have 
‘ prompted Hilda Graef to write the present work. It is a balanced and 
impartial account of the facts in the case of Therese Neumann, the stig- 
matic of Konnersreuth. The author examines the sanctity and mysticism 
of Therese Neumann in the light of Scripture and of the Doctors and 
Saints of the Church, without placing undue emphasis on the many 
strange phenomena manifest in her. The conclusions reached are sound 
in every respect and in keeping with the policy of the Church always 
to maintain a cautious reserve. This study derives particular cogency 
from penetrating comparisons with the lives of the saints and the teach- 
ings of the great mystics, particularly St. John of the Cross. The author’s 
intimate knowledge of the theology and psychology underlying mystical 


experience, moreover, makes her work one of the most important con- 
tributions to the growing literature on the stigmatic of Konnersreuth. 
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to Catholicism 


THOMAS MERTON: 


“A fascinating book. Karl 
Stern not only shows that a 
scientific attitude of mind is 
no obstacle to faith, but that 
a scientist who is fully aware 
of the implications of his 
science is bound to accept 
faith.” 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE: 


“Karl Stern, who found 
Christ precisely because he 
never wanted to escape his 
proud Jewish heritage, will 
help Christians in becoming 
worthy of their Faith.” 


ANNE FREMANTLE: 


“Dr. Stern writes with the 
ease, skill and wit of an edu- 
cated American, but also 
with the ripeness, bouquet, 
vocabulary, and wholeness of 
an adult, urban European... 
Experiences which might 
have seared and embittered 
are transfigured by his com- 
passion, sharpened by his un- 
derstatement, and illumi- 
nated by his sense of won- 
der."-—N. Y. Times Book 
Review 3rd Printing 
A Selection of the Catholic Book 


Club and the Thomas More 
Book Club 


At all bookstores * $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 






a lifelong student of Leibniz’s philosophy 
and, moreover, had a profound knowl- 
edge of the thought of Goethe. But such 
interests comprised only a small part of 
his intellectual preoccupations, for his 
primary concern with the problem of 
knowledge led him to investigate the con- 
tributions made to epistemology by 
mathematics and physics. He made it im- 
possible to exclude from the history of 
philosophy such names as Kepler, Galileo 
and Newton, and, beyond that, furthered 
the idea that the historical development 
toward an ideal of knowledge cannot be 
studied properly outside the framework 
of human culture. 

The Problem of Knowledge is a trans- 
lation from a manuscript recovered by his 
wife after his death. It was planned as 
the fourth and final volume of the series 
on “The Problem of Knowledge in Philos- 
ophy and Science in Modern Times” (to 
give the English rendering), and appears 
to have been composed in a very few 
months in the latter part of 1940, in 
Sweden where the author had taken up 
his abode, and at a very dark hour in 
European history. This translation is the 
first English version of any of that series, 
and is prior to a German edition. 

The volume has three main divisions: 
“Exact Science,” “The Ideal of Knowl- 
edge and Its Transformations in Biology,” 
and “Fundamental Forms and Tendencies 
of Historical Knowledge.” The vast erudi- 
tion of Cassirer is in evidence through- 
out, and there is no lack of profound 
insights. In his Introduction, he gives us 
a survey of the modern period, and in a 
few rapid strokes reveals the different sit- 
uation philosophy finds itself in since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Within 
the past hundred years there has been an 
unceasing progress in specialization, and 
the sciences have become strangers to one 
another. 

To Cassirer there is but one remedy, 
namely, the investigation of the “real 
inner moving forces in the problem of 
knowledge” within the various sciences, 
leading to an understanding of the mo- 
tives underlying the developments in the 
theory of knowledge. This will require a 
patient steeping of oneself in the work of 
the separate sciences in order to grasp 
concretely their manner of conceiving and 
handling the primary and fundamental 
problems that emerge. 

Cassirer has a deep dislike of what he 
refers to as an “a priori metaphysic,” 
which apparently functions in separation 
from the actual methods and goals of 
knowledge as found in definite bodies of 
knowledge. Yet it might be argued that 
up to a point Cassirer is actually redis- 
covering and advancing the true method 
that produced the classical metaphysics. 
Perhaps it is not so much the new situa- 
tion of philosophy among the sciences 
which determines his attitude toward 
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“dogmatic metaphysics” as his own type 
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of philosophy which is a rather peculiar 
blend of neo-Kantianism and positivism. 
Cassirer’s viewpoint blecked off much 
that could have enriched him, for it gave 
him a distorted view of Western history 
and of the whole Classical tradition of 
thought. But there can be no doubt that 
he has opened up new paths for the 
thinker and scholar, and has even con- 
tributed to classical metaphysics _ itself 
insofar as he has pointed out an essential 
feature of genuine philosophical thinking. 
RoserT C. PoLtock 


History for educators 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
By Philip Hughes. Macmillan. 404p. $6. 








Readers are likely to feel, with the ap- 
pearance of new works on the subject 
every year, that another book on 
Henry VIII and the Reformation in Eng- 
land will be a mental meatloaf ground 
out of previously published materials and 
spiced up in a novel manner. The first 
volume of Father Hughes’ Reformation 
in England (subtitled “The King’s Pro- 
ceedings”) belies this natural feeling. For 
this volume not only digests and ap- 
praises previous writings on the subject; 
it also makes its own sizable contribution 
to our knowledge of the period. 

Catholic scholars of days gone by 
tended to isolate Church history and to 
write of it as though ecclesiastical events 
were unrelated to the social, cultural and 
political happenings in which they were 
set. Father Hughes, on the contrary, 
treats the Reformation in England as a 
religious revolt set in a revolutionary 
world. 

The first hundred pages of the book are 
a masterful analysis of revolutionary Eng- 
land on the eve of the revolt from the 
Church. In this section the author first 
of all shows how agricultural, commercial 
and industrial revolutions were taking 
place in England, how these things 
worked in with a social revolution, and 
how the newly established Tudor house 
was effecting a political revolution. And, 
most important for his purpose, the au- 
thor always shows how these things af- 
fected the Church. Then he proceeds, 
more specifically, to analyze the condition 
of the Church in England, showing ob- 
jectively what abuses had grown up and 
what devotion and scholarship remained. 
In many respects this first third of the 
book constitutes Father Hughes’ most sig- 
nificant contribution. 

The latter two-thirds of the book com- 
bine analysis with narration. Following a 
political framework, the author devotes 
a chapter to Cardinal Wolsey’s “reign” 
and its effect on the Church in England, 
and another to the early heretics whom 
Henry VIII so vigorously opposed. Then 
comes the divorce question, the king’s 
struggle for supremacy over the Church, 
his triumph by 1535, and finally royal 
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WE WELCOME THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO REMIND 


Catholic 
Educators 


OF THESE PANTHEON BOOKS: 


BASIC VERITIES (bi-lingual edition) 

by Charles Peguy $3.00 
“A book to prize and re-read regularly.” 

—Father John S. Kennedy in The Catholic 

Transcript. 


GOD SPEAKS 

by Charles Peguy $1.75 
“. . . sinewy with theology, robust and 

stalwart with prayer ... the poetry of an 

intensely religious life.’—Father Harold C. 

Gardiner, S.J., in America. 


CORONAL (bi-lingual edition) 

by Paul! Claudel $2.75 
“.. understandable and inspiring to the 

altar-boy as well as to the learned delver 

into the mysteries of Scripture. A breviary 

in song.”—Clifford J. Laube in The Sign. 


RELIGIOUS ART 

by Emile Male $4.50 
“... belongs in all Catholic school libra- 

ries, as an adjunct not only to art courses 

but to the study of history, catechism, and 

literature.”—Orate Fratres. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY 
OF JOAN OF ARC 
by Charles Peguy $3.50 
“... is both a lesson and an exhortation: 
a lesson of love for all the little duties which 
are fulfilled through prayer; an exhortation 
to endure with courage our infirmities, our 
failures, our omissions and our betrayals, 
in order to live worthily our life on earth 
and thus insure our eternal salvation.” 
—Leo Maynard Belrose in Renascence. 


THE TRAPP FAMILY BOOK 

OF CHRISTMAS SONGS $3.50 
“...a distinctly artistic and useful volume 

... well chosen examples accenting the cen- 

tral spiritual theme that motivates the sea- 

son.”—Cyr de Brant in Catholic Education. 


UNDER THE SUN OF SATAN 
by Georges Bernanos $3.00 
“Georges Bernanos... ranks with Leon 
Bloy, Francois Mauriac and Feodor Dosto- 
ievski in the delineation of supernatural 
experiences. Under the Sun of Satan is 
awesome, full of extraordinary force and 
power of language.”—Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M., in Books on Trial. 


PASCAL’S PENSEES 

(bi-lingual edition) $5.00 
“Recommended to all who have not lost 

their taste for living thought.’ — Orate 

Fratres. 


JOURNAL IN THE NIGHT 
by Theodor Haecker 


$3.50 


. +. May well remain one of the greatest 
documents of our time, profoundly ques- 
tioning the situation of modern man in the 
night of his suffering, his doubts, his weak- 
ness.”—Norbert Muhlen in America. 
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supremacy in operation until the death of 
Thomas Cromwell in 1540. The second 
volume, we are told, will carry the story 
on another sixty-three years, unti] Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, when the Anglican 
Church was solidly established. 

There are no startling “revelations” in 
this volume. Father Hughes is too solid 
a scholar to be tempted by that sort of 
thing. He weighs the evidence and ex- 
amines the controversial literature around 
each of the debated points in this drama, 
such as Henry’s motive in divorcing 
Catherine, Cromwell’s role in putting the 
revolt over, the character of the king, of 
Anne Boleyn, Cranmer, Norfolk, and 
other principal actors on the stage. His 
conclusions do not differ substantially 
from those of such previous writers as 
Belloc, but they are more satisfying be- 
cause the evidence for each judgment is 
weighed out and the reader is allowed to 
come to the conclusion with the author. 
There is a wealth of detail which is lack- 
ing in such works as Belloc’s, and this 
gives the reader a feeling he is getting a 
full picture rather than a pencil sketch. 

Philip Hughes writes well, not bril- 
liantly but smoothly and unobtrusively. 
He intends this book for the student of 
history rather than the general reader. 
It contains valuable appendices, such as 
a list of the “greater monasteries” sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII, a list of towns 
represented in the Reformation Parlia- 
ment of 1529-1536, and a list of com- 
plaints against the king’s proceedings in 
the decisive year 1534, Also included is 
an extensive bibliography of sources 
quoted in this volume, as well as a val- 
uable analytical table of contents. Finally, 
he uses footnotes extensively, not only to 
cite sources but also to carry on discus- 
sions which break into the course of the 
narrative in the body of the text. 

This is a volume, therefore, which his- 
tory students cannot afford to ignore. It 
is also a volume which the general reader 
will be happy he has not missed—if he 
does not allow its formidable appearance 
to trighten him away from beginning it. 
For this book is more readable, consid- 
erably more interesting, and incompara- 
bly more satisfying than the many “popu- 
larized” lives of Henry VIII and “general 
accounts” of the Reformation in England. 
If Father Hughes has done nothing else 
by writing this volume, he has at least 
proved that solid historiography can also 
be readable literature. 

THomas P. NEILL 





OCTOBER FIRE 





By Eleanor Mayo. Crowell. 275p. $3. 


The sub-title, “A Week of Danger and 
Tension in a Peaceful Maine Village,” is 
the keynote to an interesting and differ- 
ent novel. The 1947 Maine fire inspired 
the author to write this very realistic 
story of the reactions of the townspeople 
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of Frenchville when all their earthly pos- 
sessions and even their very lives were 
threatened by disaster. In a year-long 
week all the male citizens were occupied 
day and night with fire-detection and 
fire-fighting. Their troubles were added 
to no little by the weather, both wind 
and drought. But even worse was the 
presence of a fire-bug. The suspense ele- 
ment, pending the discovery of the cul- 
prit, makes for much excitement as indi- 
cations point to one and then another, 
and each man looks with suspicion upon 
his neighbor. Weather enthusiasts and 
nature lovers will especially appreciate 
this story. Each chapter is headed by a 
weather report with forecasts day after 
day of fair weather or wind till the final 
climax of a God-sent deluge. The atmos- 
pheric effect on the behavior of individ- 
uals is a fascinating note; edgy nerves, 
frayed fanaticism, snapping insult fol- 
lowed by quick apology were all a part of 
the pattern. 

The rather unusual story and its excel- 
lent presentation are good, but taking 
precedence over both is the characteriza- 
tion. Each person seems to fit perfectly 
into the general picture—Jay, the leader; 
Hokey, the village half-wit; Powder, the 
grief-crazed victim; Byron, the arrogant 
suitor; Ginny, the girl; Mike, the boy; 
and Tiz Airey, really the most interesting 
personality of them all. She, christened 
Elizabeth, was the official fixer-upper for 
everyone except herself,” but there is a 
hint that maybe romance will come 
along for this middle-aged, self-sufficient 
woman. 

The author’s understanding of people 
and their problems, an unusual theme 
and a fascinating locale add up to a com- 
pact, satisfying whole. 

CATHERINE D. GAUSE 





COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Collier & Son. XX vols. $179 (Library 
price $149). 


In the Foreword of the first volume of 
this strikingly handsome set, the general 
editor remarks that this is the first com- 
pletely original encyclopedia to have been 
completed for thirty years. Certainly as 
one pages through the profusely illus- 
trated sections one is struck by the up-to- 
date treatment of many topics which 
were, understandably enough, untouched 
in such reference works as the Britannica. 
Atomic energy, after all, was a closed 
secret to earlier encyclopedists. Even on 
topics which were known and treated in 
other encyclopedias, however, Collier’s is 
much more up-to-date and exhaustive. 

In addition to completeness of cover- 
age, Collier’s is truly outstanding for its 
intelligent use of the best of modern pho- 
tographic techniques, even to the extent 
of lavish use of full-color photography. 

Of particular interest to Catholic 
schools and libraries is the fact this is the 
only encyclopedia which engaged from 
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A COMMENT 
ON THE TETRALOGY 


Modern drama will pale consider- 
ably when the ages meet for a liter- 
ary trial; its “one, solitary boast”, 
standing like a strong, undefiled 
youth among street ruffians, will be 
“THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET, 
KING OF DENMARK, or What We 
Will”, by Percy MacKaye. These 
four plays, filled with the catholi- 
cism of humanity’s experience 
throughout its existence, dignified 
by a powerful, thrusting English 
idiom, made golden by vital, penetrat- 
ing images, areacry from theauthor’s 
heart and our own, for beauty, for 
truth, for love, for goodness. 
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FOUR MORE 
FOR EDUCATORS 


BEYOND HUMANISM 
by John Julian Ryan 


“Easily one of the most important books of 
our time, this blueprint of what Catholic 
education should be, should be received as 
enthusiastically and acted upon as faithfully 
as Marxism is by Communists. In all my 
reading, I have never run across a vision as 
broad, as bold, as constructive, as this of Mr. 
Ryan’s. I want to jump up and down and 
shout to all of you Get It, Read It, then 
Meditate On It. Then go out and DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT IT!” — Catholic Monthly 
Review. $3.00 


A LOST LANGUAGE 
And Other Essays on Chaucer 
by Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. 


Sister Madeleva, like Chaucer, is a Catholic 
and a poet. How many Chaucer critics can 
you think of who are both? What’s more, 
being also a nun, she can throw unexpected 
and pleasant sidelights on his Religious. Who 
but another nun would know that the Prioress 
who ate so daintily was being extra careful 
not to spili anything because she was wearing 
a new habit, “as we do when travelling”? 
The lost language, by the way, is not so much 
Middle English as Chaucer’s language of 
devotion. $2.25 


ST. PATRICK’S SUMMER 
by Marigold Hunt 


“A charming humor-flecked story about two 
very real and likable children. . . . Anyone 
who has tried to teach Christian doctrine rec- 
ognizes in this story pedagogy of a brilliance 
that is breathtaking. . . . The book should be 
an invaluable aid to children as a supplement 
to their Christian doctrine course and as an 
aid to developing Catholic minds that see 
reality as the Church sees it."—Z'he Catholic 
Educator, Illus. $2.50 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Translated by F. J. Sheed 
Student Edition 


This edition of the Confessions contains 
the first ten books, which tell the story of his 
life, and omits the last three books, which 
comment brilliantly on the story of creation 
but add nothing of autobiographical value. 

$1.50 
Order books from your bookstore 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET will tell 
you more about these books and a dozen or 
two others—If you would like to receive it, 


ask Agatha MacGill to send it to you free 
end postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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the very beginning a competent staff of 
Catholic authorities to speak on Catholic 
topics. The editor-in-chief of this Catholic 
staff was the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., 
former President of Fordham University. 
Immediate supervision of the Catholic 
articles was under the direction of the 
Rev. Neil J. Twombly, S.J., Professor of 
Classics at St. Isaac Jogues Novitiate, 
Wernersville, Pa. Collier’s has freed itself 
of much of the difficulties the Britannica 
ran into in its early editions by having 
assigned Catholic topics not too infre- 
quently to ill-informed “authorities.” 
The reception given thus far to Collier’s 
Encyclopedia seems to indicate that these 
points of excellence are amply commend- 
ing it. Some 15,000 sets were sold, I am 
informed, before actual publication. 
DANIEL FOGARTY 





THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Columbia University Press. 2203pp. $25. 


This is the second edition of the encyclo- 
pedia published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press in 1935. Like the first edi- 
tion, it is in one volume. In the interest 
of saving space, the editors remark in the 
preface, maps have been left to the at- 
lases and definitions to the dictionaries, 
i.e., if the available space would allow no 
more to be said about a word than would 
be found in a good dictionary, the item 
has been omitted. 

During the time that the Columbia Ency- 
clopedia lay on this reviewer’s desk await- 
ing review, he had occasion to consult it 
a number of times and found its articles 
pithy, up-to-date and informative. It has 
a very handy system of cross-reference. 
Its chief defect is that, being in one vol- 
ume, it offers more than the average 
temptation to browse. This reviewer, for 
instance, began to look up the Reforma- 
tion, and ended up with the information 
that the tarpan, a wild horse of central 
Asia, is the only extant species of wild 
horse not descended from tame ones. 
Definitely a good buy. 

CHARLES KEENAN 





THE WORD 











“Until I have seen the mark of the nails 
on His hands, until I have put my finger 
into the mark of the nails, and put my 
hand into His side, you will never make 
me believe” (John 20:25, I Sunday after 
Easter). 

No one has ever called “Mister” Flanagan 
by his first name. At St. John’s, where I 
go to help out sometimes, he has invested 
the office of janitor with unheard-of dig- 
nity. His iron-and-velvet dominion over 
that swarm of altar boys is marvelous, All 
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MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
1951 


Regulcr Session 
June 25 to August 3 
Long Session 
June 9 to August 3 


Marquette University, a distinguished 
Jesuit school, offers the opportunity 
of summer studies in an ideal vaca- 
tion climate. 

Graduate and undergraduate courses 
for men and women will be offered in 
the colleges of: 


@ Liberal Arts 
e@ Journalism 

@ Business Administration 
@ Nursing 


And in the 
@ School of Speech 


In addition, students may avail them- 
selves of the invaluable aid of Mar- 
quette’s Vocational Guidance Center. 

Practical education conferences, in- 
stitutes, workshops, and courses are 
open to teachers and administrators 
in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. 

All course offerings will be under 
the direction of Marquette’s experi- 
enced faculty with outstanding guest 
lecturers. 

Special spiritual, housing, and vo- 
cational facilities maintained for 
Sisters. 


Bulletins and application blanks 
now available. Write the Regis- 
trar, 615 North I1th Street. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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board in the basement sacristy are signed 
“Mister Flanagan.” 

He was at his post by the sacristy door 
when I arrived the other morning for the 
ten o'clock Mass. He was just finishing 
some conversation with Sister Felice. 

“That I'll believe when I see it, Sister,” 
he said as she moved off. 

“What’s this you won't believe, Mr. 
Flanagan?” I asked. 

“Ah, Father, she’s wantin’ me to pray 
for the approvin’ of the new convent. And 
I’m after tellin’ her I never have me 
prayers answered at all. She’s insistin’ that 
if Ill just be askin’ with a Rosary every 
day they'll be buildin’ by summer. Well, 
Father, I'll be believin’ that when I see it. 
Only last year I was prayin’ till me knees 
were sore for me poor wife, Martha, God 
rest her. And in spite of it all she passed 
away. So I said to meself, ‘Mister Flana- 
gan,’ I said, ‘let’s not be believin’ in things 
too easy.” 

I swallowed twice. Then I sympathized 
with Mr. Flanagan. He was a good man 
and he had suffered a great loss. He re- 
minded me of Thomas the doubting 
Apostle in this Sunday’s gospel. Thomas 
was a good man too. It was he, remember, 
who said, “Let us go too, and be killed 
along with Him (John 11:16). That was 
when Our Lord had decided to return to 
Judea for His Passion and Death. Thomas 
was hurt and disappointed because he 
had suffered a great loss. Just look at the 
change in him, From being a courageous 
leader exhorting his brother Apostles to 
martyrdom, he became a bitter, stubborn 
man refusing to credit the testimony of 
his friends that Our Lord had risen again. 
The same sort of hurt disappointment had 
changed Mr. Flanagan too. 

Now the best reason for the change 
must have been that Thomas and Mr. 
Flanagan wanted what they wanted with- 
out wanting it God’s way. It was best for 
both Martha and Mr. Flanagan that 
Martha should go to God. It was certainly 
better for Thomas and all of us that 
Christ should die on the cross and rise 
up again to save us. And knowing about 
Thomas and how wrong he was ought to 
teach us that when we pray we ought al- 
ways to add a condition: “If you think it 
is best, Lord.” 

Surely we can see in Our Lord’s gentle 
treatment of Thomas just how much He 
feels for us, how hurt He is, too, that we 
cannot have what we want the way we 
want it. 

“Well, Mr. Flanagan,” I finished off, “I 
think Sister’s prayers will be answered all 
right. They always are answered because 
she only asks for what she thinks God 
wants. If He doesn’t want it, then neither 
does she. And the only reason she wants 
the convent so much is that she feels it 
would be so nice for Him. People with 
that attitude always get what they pray 
for. And they ask for everything—every- 
thing from a lost needle to a new con- 
vent.” DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 
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A New Unique Catechetical Teaching Aid 


FIDES ALBUMS — 


A series of pamphlets which will handle liturgical 
themes photographically 


24 pages 30 photographs 
914” x 12” over-all size 


ROTOGRAVURE PROCESS 

















e 
These Themes 
The Mass The Church The Passion Charity 
Marriage The Bible Baptism Holy Week 
Confirmation The Creed Sunday Easter 
THE MASS IS BEING PREPARED NOW 
ORDER IT TODAY 
DISCOUNTS Please send me copies of the Mass. 

BOs scr vcei rca tere 15¢ each NAME 
We gn eicvcwes 13¢ each ADDRESS 
WMG 4 6cdaacs li¢each CIT Y- 
MOO MEDS rasi0.e sieielzia 9¢ each ZONE—_____—_._ STATE 


TO 
Dept. X, FIDES PUBLISHERS 
166 W. Washington 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


RETAIL 15¢ 














GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Oldest Catholic College in 
the United States, 
located in the most important 
city in the world today, 
announces 
JULY and SEPTEMBER CLASSES 
Registration July 5 & Sept. 20 
A.B., B.S., B.S.S. 


Address all correspondence to 


Director of Admissions 
Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Two summer sessions this year 
JUNE 25-AUGUST 3; AUGUST 6-AUGUST 31 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


Credit Institutes and Workshops offered: 


Workshop in Catholic 

School Administration (mornings) 
Workshop in Audio-Visual 
Methods in Education (afternoons) 
Institute on Mental Hygiene 
Workshop in Remedial Reading 
institute on Industrial Psychology 


June 25 to July 31 


June 25 to July 13 
July 16 to Aug. 3 
July 16 to Aug. 3 
July 23 to Aug. 3 


In addition, a wide variety of regular courses, graduate and undergraduate in 


the two summer sessions. 


Six 


Week Session « 


June 25-August 3 


Four Week Session 


August 6-31 


For information on Bulletin address: Dr. Francis A. Arlinghaus, Director of 
the Summer Session, University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan. 











Rosary CoLLece 


Liberal Arts college for women in 


For further information address: 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Conducted by the 


DOMINICAN SISTERS OF SINSINAWA, WISCONSIN 


National and International Accreditation 


Courses leading to all standard Liberal Arts degrees 


Pre-professional training 
Master’s Degree in Library Science 


Junior year pian of foreign study in Fribourg, Switzerland 


Graduai‘e study in Fine Arts in Florence, Italy 


The Dean 


Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois 

















GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


A Liberal Arts College for Young Women 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





Combines a solid background of general 


education with facility in a specialized field. 


In an environment of beauty and culture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
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THEATRE 











POSTSCRIPT ON ACTING. Fine acting 
is a delicate flower that begins to wither 
the instant it blooms. Unlike drama, which 
can be repeated in a second or hundredth 
revival, acting is an art that can be en- 
joyed only while it is on the wing. We 
can compare Shakespeare’s Macbeth with 
Strindberg’s The Father and decide for 
ourselves which is the stronger play. We 
cannot compare Sir Henry Irving’s Ham- 
let with John Barrymore’s portrayal of the 
melancholy Dane. There is no such thing 
as armchair acting. 

Sometime in my experience I have 
probably seen acting more impressive than 
a sextette of superlative performances in 
The Autumn Garden. At the moment, I 
am not trying to remember them. I doubt 
that I have ever seen so many expert 
characterizations in a single production. 

That may be because few plays are so 
rich in juicy roles for capable actors. There 
is no central character in The Autumn 
Garden. The roles are equally important, 
as if Lillian Hellman wrote the play to 
make work for actors. 

The most difficult roles, perhaps, are 
those assigned to Fredric March, an in- 
tellectual fool, and Jane Wyatt, his fore- 
bearing but not too patient wife. Mr. 
March is eloquent as a painter who talks 
great portraits and landscapes, but never 
finds time to finish a canvas he has started 
because he is too busy arranging other 
people’s lives. Miss Wyatt is exquisitely 
icy as the wife who understands his tem- 
perament and forgives his escapades. 

Florence Eldridge is persuasively flut- 
tery as a middle-aged woman who gets 
on her husband’s nerves by trying to re- 
main young, and Colin Keith-Johnston is 
smooth as her bored husband. Ethel Grif- 
fies is forceful as a worldly-wise matriarch 
and Kent Smith is a plausible hard drink- 
ing man who prefers philosophy as a 
chaser. Carol Goodner, unlucky in love, is 
a convincing spinster who makes a voca- 
tion of running an elite boarding house. 

Some years ago Miss Goodner was the 
older sister of Barbara Bel Geddes in 
Deep Are the Roots. Miss Bel Geddes is 
now starring in The Moon Is Blue, resid- 
ing at Henry Miller’s, across Broadway 
from the Coronet, where Miss Goodner is 
a wistful spinster. In Deep Are the Roots 
Miss Goodner was a vigorous young wo- 
man on the verge of marriage and Miss 
Bel Geddes was a volatile Southern girl 
in love with a Negro and willing to marry 
him. 

In her current role Miss Bel Geddes is 
giving a performance for the book as a 
dumb maiden who is smart enough to 
snatch a husband out of thin air. Donald 
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SCHOOL OF 
THE 
HOLY CHILD 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Accredited. 


and general 
Dro- 


preparatory 
Art, Music, 


College 


course. Dancing, 


matics. Outdoor sports. 


Resident and Day School. Separate 


Junior Department. 


In beautiful Ramapo Valley. 40 min- 
utes from New York City. 


Catalogue. Address The Prefect. 
Phone: Suffern 5-0765 
Suffern 5-9880 
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[sT.MARY’s| 
UNIVERSITY 


IN SUNNY SAN ANTONIO 
Conducted by the 
BROTHERS OF MARY 


SPACIOUS CAMPUS, west end of city, 
for men. Day and resident students. 


ARTILLERY R.O.T.C. UNIT on campus. 


SCHOOL OF LAW, at Downtown Col- 
lege, with coeducational day and eve- 
ning classes. Approval by American 
Bar Association and Association of 
American Law Schools. 

Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sciences, 
Business Administration, Law, with 
Pre-Law, Pre-Engineering, Pre-Medi- 
cine, Pre-Dentistry, and Military Science 
and Tactics. 

DOUBLE SUMMER SESSION OF- 
—— on campus, with coeducational 
classes. 








FULLY ACCREDITED 
For Information and Catalogue: Write 
The Registrar 


ST. MARY’S 
UNIVERSITY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











Cook, last seen with Tallulah Bankhead 
in Private Lives, is a cynical roue who is 
captivated by the dead-pan innocence of 
Miss Bel Geddes and Barry Nelson is the 
clean young man she hooks for her hus- 
band, with the intention of mothering at 
jeast five children. 

The Moon Is Blue is a trivial comedy 
while The Autumn Garden is a warmed- 
over Chekov. It is only rarely, however, 
that two concurrent productions offer the- 
atregoers such a regal feast of felicitous 
acting. Mr. March, Miss Bel Geddes, Miss 
Wyatt, Miss Goodner and Mr. Cook are 
practically perfect in their roles but how 
long will we remember their faultless per- 
formances? Probably until we see an im- 
peccable performance by Dorothy or Lil- 
lian Gish, or José Ferrer. Actors can never 
escape the evanescence of their art. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





Mrs. ANNE FREMANTLE, author, lec- 
turer and critic, teaches in the Grad- 
uate School of Fordham University. 


Rosert C, Poiiock teaches in the 
philosophy departmnt of Fordham 
University. 

Tuomas P, NEIL1, Professor of History 
at St. Louis University, is the author 
of Makers of the Modern Mind, and 
more recently, They Lived the Faith. 
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BIRD OF PARADISE. When a movie 
which is somewhat off the beaten track 
turns out to be a box-office success the 
studio producing the hit generally tries to 
find another story along similar lines and 
to get it before the cameras as soon as 
possible. 20th Century-Fox hopefully ex- 
pects Bird of Paradise to be another 
Broken Arrow. Like its predecessor, it is 
a sympathetic—and in Technicolor very 
photogenic—treatment of the life and 
customs of a little-known people, the 
Polynesians. To make the parallel more 
obvious, it converts Jeff Chandler the 
Apache chieftain of the former film into 
his South Seas counterpart and involves 
that erstwhile Indian, now Polynesian, 
maiden, Debra Paget, in a tragic romance 
with a white man (Louis Jourdan). But 
where the earlier film derived stature 
from dealing with a real and urgent prob- 
lem—finding a solution to a bloody con- 
flict between races—the present idyll of 
the Islands has no significance beyond its 
highly specialized and pretty silly love 
story. It is, as a result, a quite dull movie 
despite its handsome scenery, lavish and 
painstaking production and spectacular, 
erupting volcano. In addition it ap- 
proaches the more startling Polynesian 
courtship and marriage customs with a 
vulgarly unanthropological leer. 
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It is a tetralogy 
of plays, called THE MYSTERY OF 
HAMLET, KING OF DENMARK, 
or WHAT WE WILL. The period 
covered by the four plays is the 
thirty years that elapse before the 
opening of Shakespeare’s master- 
piece. The MacKaye work is done in 
Elizabethan style without being a 
mere imitation of that style. It is a 
monumental piece of work and 
Catholic in tone to the core. 

Rev. HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J 

Literary Editor - AMERICA 


at book stores or: 
THE 


BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


COMPANY 
145 East 63rd Street,.New York 21, N. Y. 
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Looking for « Publisher? 
Our basle policy is to encourage new authors. If 
you are looking for a publisher of your book, learn 
how we can help you. Send us your manuscript 
or write today for Free Bookict CA. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41 St., N. Y. 18 
In California: Equitable Bldg., Hollywood 
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“Reach for a Catholic Pocket Book 
for the best in reading!” 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
THE FAMILY FOR FAMILIES 


By Francis L. Filas, S.J. 


LUMEN Pocket Book Edition 
Study Club Outline 
50¢ 


Ask your bookseller or write 
LUMEN BOOKS, Dept. A 
Paluch Publications 
P.O. Box 3386 Chicago 54, Ill. 
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BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 





Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


Gndiana 


- Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


with Papal Approbation and 
the Apostolic Blessing of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XIl 


for Sisters and Lay Women 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





SAINT MARY‘S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. Academic 


and basic professional courses in Nursing. Grad- 
uate Department of Sacred Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalogue. 


Sr. Mary’s Co.iece, Box L, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, 


Margland 


Indiana) 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teac her Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Busine 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For Information Address the Registrar 
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Massachu usetts 


THE SCHOOL OF 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
eligious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THe RrvekeEND DEAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Commerce—Home Economics 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


The R 


Be a 





Liberal Arts 
Conducted by the 


Address: 


gistrar 





~ COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Bu administration, 
home economics, pre-mec 1, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


Ness York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., 5. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
: 221 East 7lst Street, New 

uebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 














Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 


| Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 
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GOOD COUNSEL ¢ COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and _ Sciences, 


pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec. 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un. 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Ohio 


College of 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


(Half-hour bus ride from Cincinnati) 





Fully accredited liberal arts college for wo. 
men. Teacher preparation in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Dietetics, Social 
Service, Business Education, Library Service. 
Four-year nursing program approved by the 
National Nursing Accrediting Service. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati 


Address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 





Pvmibianis 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on on the P.R.R 





Vermont 


St. MICHAELS 
t, COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
~ accredited. All sports, in- 
| cluding winter activities. 
Terms begin June 25 and 
Sept. 24. Summer session 
for grads. and undergrads. 
Apply early. 
Write Registrar 
For CATALOGUES 

Regular or Summer Sessions 
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Washington, D.C. 


GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girls—151st Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 
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BEDTIME FOR BONZO is a comedy 
with a split personality. On one hand it 
has as its start a versatile and captivating 
chimpanzee which is more fun than a 
barrel of monkeys. On the other, it has an 
embarrassingly foolish story about which 
the less said the better. The latter con- 
cerns a psychology professor (Ronald 
Reagan) who finds himself under suspi- 
cion by the inévitable, narrow-minded 
college authorities when it is discovered 
that his father was a habitual criminal. 
With the chimp as his subject and with 
the aid of an implausibly pretty nurse- 
housekeeper (Diana Lynn), he conducts 
a set of experiments which convince even 
his severest critics that character is de- 
termined by environment and not heredi- 
ty. I am quite sure that the picture does 
not intend seriously to imply that men are 
like monkeys, but even making the usual 
allowances for farce, its sense of values is 
jarringly muddled. If they can overlook 
the infantile plot, however, the family 
may find Bonzo himself worth the price 
of admission. (Universal-International) 


INSIDE STRAIGHT looks like a half- 
hearted attempt to find out how David 
Brian shapes up in the kind of ruthless- 
but-fascinating-ruffian role that Clark Ga- 
ble made famous. Mr. Brian is cast as one 
Rip McCool, a self-made capitalist in the 
days of rugged individualism who has 
amassed a fortune from the Comstock 
Lode and the San Francisco stock market 
and has got himself justifiably detested 
along the way. As the picture opens, Rip 
is the only man in San Francisco who can 
save the tottering bank of an old business 
rival and discarded lady-love (Mercedes 
McCambridge). The question “Will he 
do it?” is debated pro and con in lengthy 
flashbacks by the group of people who 
know him best. A poor but honest news- 
paperman (Barry Sullivan) recalls how 
the gentleman under discussion once did 
him an unselfish good turn. The other 
participants contribute stories of his shady 
business dealings, of the soulless beauty 
(Arlene Dahl) who separated him from a 
million dollars and the last of his illusions, 
of the devoted wife (Paula Raymond) 
who was destroyed by his neglect and 
finally of his wretched childhood which 
presumably shaped his future course. 
These diverse ingredients have been hap- 
hazardly tossed together under the com- 
mon misapprehension that finance in the 
million dollar bracket and wickedness on 
a similarly large scale are ipso facto dra- 
matic. The actors, including Brian, con- 
sequently fight a losing battle with ludi- 
crous situations and erratic motivation 
and the question of Mr. Gable’s successor 
remains to be settled under more equita- 
ble conditions. (MGM) 
Morra WALSH 


(America’s moral approval of a film is 
always expressed by indicating a fitness 
for either adult or family viewing. Ep.) 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME of MARYLAND 


Oldest Catholic College for Women in the United States 
BALTIMORE 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


& 
~ FULLY ACCREDITED 


Curriculum leading to A.B. with concentration in Fine Arts, Languages, Natural 
Sciences, and Social Sciences. Courses in Philosophy, Religion, and Education. 
All Sports. ~ 


SUMMER SESSION 1951—June 28 through August 8 
For: Students working toward degrees, Teachers renewing certificates, Adults taking refresher courses 
e 


For catalog address: Registrar, COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Maryland 











MANHATTANVILLE 


we ge ge COLLEGE 
OF THE SACRED HEART s+ 


Convent Avenue and 133rd Street New York 27, New York 
Courses leading to degrees: B.A., B. Mus. 


Applicants are asked to get in touch promptly 
with the Committee on Admissions. 























—TEGAWITHA— 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


@ On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y and Philadelphia. Develops self- 


Camps 








reliance, self-control, proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 








DOMINICAN CAMP ror cirts Saki cena ae ee ae 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 

5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake Erie. 34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 

Different, individual, life-lasting influence, all 

sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 





ADRIAN, MICH. 




















CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 





























BOYS AGES 6 TO 16 GIRLS 
NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
52nd Season 31st Season 
$225 for season; $125 per month $250 for season; $140 per month 

MARQUETTE Resident Peay ——— 
urse at Eac amp — Physician in 
LAKE SPOFFORD Attendance. Balanced Meals — Finest 
31st Season Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts — 
ks., ; ks., $7 Mature Supervision. 
a ee — Transportation included in all Fees. 
(Boys) For Booklet Write (Girls) 
JOHN E. CULLUM MR. and MRS, L. T. FELL 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 


jy ” write today to 
~ 403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Pl. 3-0225, Catalog on request. 





HELP WANTED. Make money in your spare 
time by acting as an agent for America, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. For 
details, write Circulation Manager, 
America Press, 70 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee 
Year in the Society of Jesus, to helping 
the Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central 
America, erect a much-needed college 
building. To my prayers to Francis Xavier 
and the Little Flower, co-patrons of the 
missions, You may add your financial 
assistance. Rev. Jos. K. Kiefer, S.J., St. 
Ferdinand Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





DO YOU READ these notices? So do thou- 
sands of other AMERICA readers. Use 
them to buy or sell, ask or tell. 12 cents 
per word. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Some do care 

Eprror: Edmund LeBreton, in his article, 
“Tm a Catholic—who cares?” (Ans. 3/10), 
sounds a note that has long needed to bs 
sounded. 

It is most important for our Catholic 
laity to call upon all newcomers to their 
neighborhood, to let them know the hours 
oft services if they are Catholics, and to 
welcome them to such services even if 
they are not Catholics. The arrival of a 
new family should be reported to the 
pastor. This is a much-needed form of the 
lay apostolate. 

(Rev.) Joun A. O'BRIEN 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


Eprror: The Men’s Club of Nativity par- 
ish in this city urges its members to get to 
know newcomers in their neighborhoods. 
We have helped many in this way to feel 
at home in the parish. Edmond LeBre- 
ton’s article will be of great use to us in 
showing members that it’s their responsi- 
bility as much as the pastor’s to bring the 
newcomer into the life of the parish. 
St. Paul, Minn. Ray S. JAMBOR 


Eprror: The March 10 issue of AMERICA 
contains much food for thought for the 
CCA (Complacent Catholics of America). 

Edmond LeBreton’s article shows us 
that we have come a long way since the 
days when people said: “See those Chris- 
tians, how they love one another.” 

The editorial “It isn’t only basketball” 
is a dismal catalog of the evils stalking 
the great and influential city of New York. 

Can it be that we have trained our 
sights too exclusively on communism as 
the enemy and sexual immorality as the 
sin, overlooking the corrosive influence 
of the twin evils of apathy and secular- 
ism? Rose A. McGratTu 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Uncle Sam as paymaster 

Epiror: The “Washington Front” for 
March 10 gives an incorrect impression 
of Government salaries. The pay act of 
1949 boosted the minimum to $2,200, the 
maximum to $14,000. Most typists, clerks, 
stenos, etc., probably get from $2,450 to 
$3,850, without overtime. Those who 
work for the Government are not over- 
paid; but too many Government employes 
aren't working. WALLACE HOFFMAN 

Greeley, Colo. 


Protestants and Catholics 

Eprror: Since my article, “Protestant and 
Roman Catholic cooperation,” appeared 
(Am. 1/6), I have received several hun- 
dred letters, nearly all of them apprecia- 


1951 


tive of what I wrote. Many prominent 
Catholics have congratulated me on my 
courage. The only real criticism con- 
cerned what I said about birth control, 

Very few Protestants wrote, probably 
because (unfortunately) they do not read 
Catholic journals. 

Harry W. KIMBALL 
Dover, Mass. 


Inconsistent? 

Epitor: It is difficult to reconcile the 
Comment “Dogfight over RFC” with the 
editorial “It isn’t only basketball” (Am. 
8/10). For instance, does the fact that 
the RFC has “transmitted to the Treasury 
more than $600 million in profits” justify 
corrupt practices? 

If the amount of cash involved deter- 
mines whether a practice is a betrayal of 
trust or a reasonable venture, how does 
one set the level that separates legitimate 
from criminal operations? 

Louisville, Ky. C, J. Perry 
(We appreciate a reader who follows us 
closely enough to point out such a seem- 
ing inconsistency. We pointed out, how- 
ever, that 1) RFC had, “by and large, 
functioned ably in the public interest”; 
2) the Senate found no evidence of fraud; 
3) it had found evidence of “maladminis- 
tration” and “improper political influ- 
ence.” The profits were cited merely to 
show RFC had not squandered public 
funds. Ep.) 


Army, Navy and Mr. Jones 
Eprror: It was a pleasure to read Fatiier 
Gardiner’s article (Am. 3/10) on James 
Jones’ recent novel, From Here to Eter- 
nity. I was especially interested in his 
criticism of Jones’ picture of life in the 
Army. 

During my Navy career I met many 
fine Army officers who were a credit to 
West Point and the Catholic Church. Be- 
fore graduation from the U.S. Naval 
Academy, I had the privilege of playing 
against many future Army officers. Such 
men do not change overnight, and as the 
core of the peacetime Army, they carry 
their ideals with them into active service. 

Joun Lasoon, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 


Eprror: Hats and heels in the air over 
your delicate pasting of Mr. Jones. Will 
outdo many heavier doses and unblock 
sights. 

Still read your paper backwards and 
advertise the reviews as dependably 
choice fare for any mind. W.E. S. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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